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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


“THE Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 1918 is conservation’s Rock of 

Gibraltar in North America; a fortress to be defended at all costs; a bul- 
wark against designing exploiters. 

Riled at the new Federal Duck hunting regulations, particularly those 
eliminating baiting and live decoys, the Illinois Sportsmen's Association 
threatened to seek a court injunction against enforcement of the 1935 migra- 
tory bird regulations. Failure, to date, to carry out the threat appears to be 
the result of court decisions in Kentucky and Georgia, where attempts were 
made to nullify the Federal regulation banning Mourning Dove shooting in 
Southern States in the month of September. 

In the Georgia case, on demurrer to an indictment for violation of the 
regulation, the defendant contended, among other things, that the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act violates Article I of Section I of the Constitution of the 
United States, in that it attempts unlawfully to delegate legislative authority 
to the Executive Department of the United States; and that the Act violates 
the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution, reading: ‘No person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty or property without due process of law.” 

United States District Judge William H. Barrett, in a decision rendered 
September 5, 1935, overruling the demurrer, stated in part: ‘‘The authority 
to make administrative rules is not a delegation of legislative power, nor are 
such rules raised from an administrative to a legislative character because the 
violation thereof is punished as a public offense,’ and “‘the objection that 
this indictment violates that portion of the Fifth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the U. S.’’ (quoted above) ‘‘seems to me unfounded.”’ 

In the Kentucky case, the complainants in an action to enjoin enforcement 
of the regulations set forth essentially the same grounds as in the Georgia 
case, perhaps indicating a common source of inspiration. U. S. District 
Judge H. Church Ford, on September 1, 1935, held constitutional the Con- 
gressional Acts challenged and regulations made thereunder, and denied the 
injunction. In his opinion, he stated: ‘“To sustain the contentions of the com- 
plainants in this case would obviously mean serious impairment, if not the 
destruction, of all effective national action for the protection of our valuable 
migratory birds. Such a result would perhaps be far more disastrous to the 
sport in which these complainants are interested than the slight restrictions 
of which they now complain. Concern for the welfare and protection of our 
migratory birds is not by any means limited to those whose chief interest in 
them rests in the sport of hunting and killing them. The object of providing 
for their protection and preservation reaches far beyond the motive of the 
huntsmen and the sport of hunting.” 

These attacks on the constitutionality of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, 
though unsuccessful, are evidence of a viewpoint held in certain quarters that 
gives you, as a conservationist, something to seriously think about. 


“Blackburnian Warblers remain in only a few isolated tracts” 
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Small Birds Are Not Decreasing! 
By Lawrence E. Hicks 


With Photographs by S. A. Grimes 


WISH to take exception to some 

of the conclusions expressed by 
Major Allan Brooks in an article in 
the May-June, 1935, issue of Brrp- 
Lorg, and hereby accept the Editor's 
challenge to present some evidence 
that, though perhaps not conclusive, 
points in the opposite direction. 
Readers will recall that Major 
Brooks contended that decided de- 
creases have taken place in recent 
years in the numbers of most small 
birds, at least in the Far West where 
examples were cited. I wish to up- 
hold the negative side of this ques- 
tion, but lay claim to the advantage 
conceded to the negative side in any 
debate, in that the affirmative must 
shoulder ‘the burden of proof.’ 

My field experience has been con- 
fined to the states east of the Rock- 
ies. I cannot say what lies beyond. 
Most of my recorded data on this 
subject have been gleaned from field 
work in Ohio and the bordering 
states. My evidence can properly be 
used only to answer the question at 
hand for that region. Generally 
speaking, available data seem to 
indicate that in this area there is no 


reason to believe that small birds are 
on the decrease. Certainly, sufficient 
ecological evidence indicates that 
the opposite is true for many species. 

I must admit that a considerable 
portion of the general public is of 
the opinion that small birds are de- 
creasing. I believe that the expla- 
nation for this lies largely in human 
frailties and weaknesses and in 
psychological quirks of the human 
mind. Let us use for an example our 
much-abused friend—the weather. 
The weather obviously has a more 
pronounced effect on mankind than 
has bird life. Man makes more or 
less careful observations on the 
weather each day of his life—-yet he 
cannot trust his memory or impres- 
sions as to the weather of yesterday. 
If man ‘trips up’ in recalling the 
weather of the past, how much more 
likely he is.to stumble in picturing 
bird populations! 

The first elderly resident we ques- 
tion will tell us that our winters 
are now much more mild—that in 
his youth snow came in November 
and stayed until March, covering 
the ground two feet deep on the 
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level and ten feet deep in the drifts. 
No conditions were normal, all 
events being described in superla- 
tives. Years of extreme drought 
alternated with years of severe flood. 
Impressions and memories mean 
little as far as the facts of the past 
are concerned—hence the written 
records of weather bureaus, histo- 
rians, and all scientific workers. 

We have no usable yardstick for 
comparing bird populations of yes- 
terday and today until we have 
actually kept scientifica!'y sound 
census statistics of populations over 
a period of years, by comparable 
methods. Even then our data apply 
only to the very limited area cen- 
sused. The magnitude of the effort 
involved in such work and the need 
for such surveys is more fully appre- 
ciated in Europe than in America. 
However, the complicated problems 
of census methods and interpreta- 
tion of data are being unraveled 
rapidly as more and more expert at- 
tention is given to this field of in- 
vestigation. Even such general bird 
counts as the Birp-Lore Christmas 
censuses will be of inestimable future 
value. However, we must forever be 
handicapped by the inertia of human 
beings. Few make the effort to keep 
a diary. Few ornithologists keep 
good records. It is the rare indi- 
vidual who is ambitious enough to 
continue population census studies 
over a period of years and make the 
sacrifice necessary to develop a cen- 
sus technique that will withstand 
scientific scrutiny. 

Another reason for false impres- 
sions as to bird numbers is change. 
Nature is said to abhor a vacuum, 
but man abhors change even more, 
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in spite of his protests to the con- 
trary. Nothing is static in nature. 
Changes constantly take place every- 
where. Habitats disappear; others 
are created. These changes wipe out 
one population and replace it with 
another. Man is too slow in his 
observations to keep up. Birds on 
the border of their range invade new 
territory and may be established in 
numbers before ornithologists even 
discover the event. As the great 
majority of bird-students live in 
cities, bird observations are concen- 
trated on the periphery of urban 
areas. Cities grow. Their borders 
become suburbs, their suburbs be- 
come city units—residence, busi- 
ness, or factory areas. Birds of the 
country are replaced by species toler- 
ant of city conditions. Over a limited 
area their total numbers may de- 
crease but more than likely some of 
man’s activities have enabled an 
adjacent area to support an even 
larger bird population. Remember, 
‘There is no great loss without some 
small gain.’’ If we are equally alert 
to observe these gains, we are likely 
to find they compensate for all 
losses. 

Man produces many plus and 
minus influences on the numbers of 
birds. These are too lengthy to list 
here but have been summarized by 
the writer. (Hicks, Lawrence E., 
Conservation and Present Checks 
Upon the Increase of Game and Song 
Birds. Ohio Div. Conserv. Bull. No. 
2., 1932, pp. 33-38.) Man displaces 
many species by building cities, cut- 
ting forests, and draining swamps 
and bogs and lakes. He, however, is 
a creator as well as a destroyer. For 
every habitat he destroys, it is easy 
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SMALL BIRDS ARE NOT DECREASING! 


Carolina Wrens now breed in numbers” 


to find another he has created. Our 
country is still in the process of con- 
verting its bird populations of wil- 
derness areas to bird populations 
that can succeed in open areas con- 
trolled by the hand of man. Some 
species are exterminated; others 
reduced to rarity. Perhaps even more 
important are the shifts that take 
place in the numbers of more abun- 
dant species. A few are crowded out 
but many species that could not 
exist in primeval America invade 
and increase to abundance. Whether 
the species and individuals gained 
match those lost, in interest and 
value, is a matter of opinion. How- 
ever, we should keep in mind that 
man appreciates most that which he 
has least. 

The American Indian existed in 
numbers that were very small com- 


pared to those of his successors. The 
American Bison, abundant as it was, 
is far exceeded now by the herds of 
domestic livestock. For the same 
reasons, more birds inhabit the 
United States now than when the 
first crossing of the Atlantic took 
place. Man has made two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before, 
and consequently two insects upon 
which two birds can feed. He has 
interspersed wild-life habitats, pro- 
ducing the variety necessary to carry 
an increased population load. Mil- 
lions of acres too wet or too dry to 
support large populations of small 
birds are now teeming with avian 
activity, thanks to man. It should 
be kept in mind that large areas of 
mature virgin forest are truly wild- 
life deserts. The numbers of birds or 
mammals per unit of area are always 
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“Carolina Chickadees are now found farther north” 


very small compared to those of 
open, interspersed areas free from 
the monotony of a continuous forest. 
Only a census of the breeding bird 
population of a dense forest tract is 
necessary to convince the most 
skeptical. The greatest density of 
the birds and mammals of any heavy 
forest is concentrated in the 200-yard 
periphery. The mere fact that man 
has changed the greater part of the 
United States from virgin forests to 
open areas interspersed with a great 
variety of food-producing crops, is 
evidence that the number of small 
birds now far exceeds that of three 
hundred years ago. 

Topsy grew up. So do forests. 
The foregoing paragraph indicates 
that while some bird species will in- 
crease, most will disappear, and that 
the total number of small birds will 
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be much less when an open area has 
reverted to mature forest. Some of 
these succession changes have been 
described. (Hicks, Lawrence E., 
The Breeding Birds of Northeastern 
Ohio—Ashtabula Co., Wilson Bul- 
letin 45: pp. 168-195. 1933.) Forests 
can be found today in all stages of 
succession or reversion to climax 
conditions. A few years make a 
great difference in the bird popula- 
tion of any one unit. Ornithologists 
miss the birds that disappear as the 
forest crown closes over, but fail to 
notice the new ones that come in on 
each tract of land where man cuts 
the timber and starts the succession 
over again. 

All energy used by birds comes 
from the sun; it is accumulated in 
green plants and acquired, directly, 
by eating plant foods, or indirectly, 
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by consuming animal foods. When- 
ever man sets the stage so as to im- 
prove plant-growth conditions, he 
improves bird habitats with the 
increased food and cover. The bio- 
logical pattern of existence is so 
intricately and fascinatingly com- 
plex that it is not surprising that 
few field workers are able to unravel 
population ‘tangles’ and make cor- 
rect interpretations of what is 
actually happening. This difficulty 
further accounts for false impres- 
sions of bird numbers from year to 
year. An expert ecologist should do 
somewhat better. He should be able 
to foresee changes and be on hand 
before or when they happen—not 
after. He should be able to predict 
what will happen and test his pre- 
dictions by checking on what does 
happen. He should be able to tell, 
by censusing bird populations in all 
succession stages, how the number 
of any species is being altered in a 
region. 

Let us select a plot of forest land 
in northern Ohio in the year 1825. 
Many species of ‘northern’ plants 
and animals occur. Parts of the 
forest are so dense as toadmit nosun- 
light to the forest floor. The water 
table is high, and pools of water and 
masses of sphagnum moss dot the 
forest floor. The humidity is very 
high and the ground surface, shaded 
from the sun and kept moist and 
protected from all winds, is quite 
cool. Bird species breeding in varia- 
tions of this habitat include: Yel- 
low-bellied Sapsucker, Least Fly- 
catcher, Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
Brown Creeper, Hermit Thrush, 
Blue-headed Vireo, Blackburnian 


Warbler, Black-throated Blue War- 


NOT DECREASING! 


bler,Canadian Warbler, Slate-colored 
Junco, and White-throated Sparrow. 
All these species still breed in north- 
ern Ohio today (or have within the 
last ten years) but remain in only 
a few isolated primitive remnants 
such as our tract described above. 
Let us see what has happened. 

The forest has been cut. The area 
is now drained and the water table 
so lowered that drought effects are 
severe. Low humidities prevail and 
hot winds sweep through the little 
forest still standing. A parching sun 
now beats down on a collection of 
new plants that requires much sun- 
light but that tolerates drought, low 
humidities, and high temperatures. 
One by one the northern plants and 
animals disappear but in their place 
is established even larger popula- 
tions of new species. Some species 
have decreased, but more have 
increased. 

Man by ‘civilizing’ this forest 
tract has changed its general bio- 
logical aspects from ‘northern’ to 
‘southern.’ He has, in fact, brought 
about many conditions that origi- 
nally were general only a hundred or 
more miles farther south. Hence 
‘southern’ species can invade, and 
the so-called ‘northward trend’ de- 
velops. There may be other factors 
involved too lengthy to discuss here, 
but the fact remains that the follow- 
ing species now breed in numbers 
many miles north of where they 
were known to occur, even as re- 
cently as ten, twenty-five, or fifty 
years ago: Bob-white, Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, Carolina Chickadee, 
Tufted Titmouse, Bewick’s Wren, 
Carolina Wren, Mockingbird, Bach- 
man’s Sparrow, and Cardinal. 
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The decrease in numbers of many 
forest species is compensated for by 
the even greater increases of such 
grassland species as the Meadow- 
lark, Bobolink, Song Sparrow, Ves- 
per Sparrow, and Field Sparrow 
Even the Starling might be included 
in this category. A number of other 
species, typical of open areas and 
grasslands, have tremendously in- 
creased their numbers or invaded 
thousands of square miles where un- 
known before: Prairie Horned Lark, 
Dickcissel, Grasshopper Sparrow, 
Henslow’s Sparrow, Lark Sparrow, 
Bob-white, and Brewer's Blackbird. 

Of the 103 species of passerine 
birds known to breed in Ohio, it 
seems probable that in the last 75 


“The Mockingbird has invaded northern areas’ 
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years, 58 have increased in total 
numbers, 18 have remained about 
the same, and 27 have decreased. 
Most of the 26 per cent that have 
decreased are northern species that 
originally had a relatively limited 
distribution in the state. The 56 per 
cent that have increased include 
many species now abundant but al- 
most lacking before the coming of 
the white man. 

To give some data on more recent 
bird populations, I might cite my 
ten-year study of a sample bird popu- 
lation in central Ohio. (Hicks, 
Lawrence E., A Ten Year Study of a 
Bird Population in Central Ohio. 
American Midland Naturalist 16: 
177-186. 1935.) More species nested 
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from 1929 to 1933 on this plot than 
from 1924 to 1928, and almost as 
many breeding pairs, in spite of the 
fact that the 1930 drought resulted 
in grazing of nest-cover and elimina- 
tion of water-birds. With recovery 
from drought effects, one new spe- 
cies nested this year (1935) and 
several species exceeded their ten- 
year maximums. 

The 392 Ohio Christmas Censuses 
published in Brrp-Lore from 1900 
to 1931 have been given a thorough 
statistical analysis. (Hicks, Law- 
rence E. and Chapman, Floyd B., A 
Statistical Survey of Ohio Winter 
Bird Life. Ohio Journal Science 33: 
135-150. 1933.) The number of 
species and also the number of indi- 
viduals per report for the most re- 
cent half of the 392 censuses greatly 
exceeds the same items on the lists 
for the earlier half of the censuses. 
Even when we take into account the 
increasing efficiency in census work, 
the better training of recent codpera- 
tors, the increasing enthusiasm for 
the census work, and the better 
transportation facilities of today, 
the figures suggest that our small 
winter birds have at least held their 
former numbers. 

The writer has maintained an 
elaborate bird record system from 
1918 to 1935, with special emphasis 
on population census data. One ten- 
mile hike along the valley of Mile 
Run in Morrow and Knox counties 
has been repeated on numerous occa- 
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sions through the intervening years, 
matching the dates and conditions 
of previous work. Each species was 
recorded separately for each mile 
unit of the route, and landmarks and 
a time-piece used to insure that the 
same habitats were worked and at 
the same rate of speed each time. 
Results are so uniformly monoto- 
nous (except where some major 
habitat disturbance has occurred) 
as to suggest that these bird popula- 
tions are continuing through the 
years almost unchanged. 

The reproductive powers of birds, 
like those of most organisms, are 
such as to permit them to occupy al- 
most immediately any new habitat 
niches that develop. Where man 
seriously modifies the environment 
and initiates major ecological suc- 
cessions, a bird species may fluctuate 
within wide extremes. However, 
where habitats are unmolested or 
relatively unchanged by maturing 
processes, populations soon reach 
‘teeter-board equilibriums.’ Popu- 
lation fluctuations of several hun- 
dred per cent are frequently claimed 
but less frequently substantiated. 
When sizeable areas are considered, 
bird populations are found to fluctu- 
ate within relatively narrow limits, 
greater shifts occurring only follow- 
ing major influences producing pre- 
dictable results. At the present time 
there is no evidence which would 
indicate that our small birds, as a 
group, are losing in numerical status. 
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Alden H. Hadley 


R. ALDEN H. HADLEY’S 

work in the Home Office of 
the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies ceased on August 1, 
1935; and on October 1, he assumed 
less confining and in many ways 
more congenial duties. Mr. Hadley 
begins his conservation educational 
campaign in Florida as a member of 
the staff of the State University, 
situated at Gainesville, and as a field 
representative of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, by 
lecturing with slides and moving- 
picture reels throughout the state. 
From the standpoint of bird preser- 
vation, Florida is one of the most 
important states in the Union, and 
no better equipped man could be 
found for this undertaking than 
Alden H. Hadley. 

For more than nine years, except 
for occasional important field excur- 
sions, Mr. Hadley has devoted his 
time to building the Association's 
Educational Department. His splen- 
did working knowledge of ornithol- 
ogy, his familiarity with conserva- 
tion problems, his former connection 
with educational institutions, and 
his extended experiences with the 
public and private schools in various 
states have given him a background 


that enabled him to perform his 
duties with distinction. 

His effectiveness as a _ public 
speaker has made him sought as a 
lecturer more than any other man or 
woman intimately connected with 
the organization. He was largely 
responsible for building the actively 
cordial relations existing between 
the Audubon Association and 
other groups that work especially 
with young people. His radio talks, 
his writings, and his helpfulness to 
people seeking information on a 
great variety of subjects in reference 
to birds and their protection has 
been one of the pronounced assets of 
our work. 

To his associates in the office he 
has ever shown the greatest kind- 
ness and consideration. Many per- 
sonal qualities and an unusually 
pleasing disposition combine to 
make of him a man with whom it is 
a joy to labor. 

Mr. Hadley comes of a long line of 
Quaker ancestors who were among 
the first settlers of the wilderness of 
Indiana, in which state he was born 
fifty-nine years ago. He is a grad- 
uate of Stetson University and of 
the University of Chicago. 

—T.G. P. 
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Flying for Ducks 
By William Vogt 


With Photographs by the Author 


O TAKE to the air and follow 

the flyways of the birds has been 
a dream of many ornithologists, but 
has been realized by few. In August 
it was my good fortune to do exactly 
this when I was sent by the Audu- 
bon Association as ‘unofficial ob- 
server in connection with the 1935 
International Wild Duck Census. 
From Winnipeg in the prairie re- 
gions of Manitoba, to the Reindeer 
River well ‘north of fifty-three,’ we 
traveled by plane, motor-car, foot, 
and canoe, and when other duties 
forced my return to New York, my 
companions took off for the Peace 
River delta, Great Slave Lake—and 
any other regions of the north coun- 
try where, according to the best in- 
formation available from Indians 
and white men, breeding water-fowl 
are to be found in numbers. 

The census was organized by 
More Game Birds in America, Inc., 
as a coOperative venture, in an effort 
to obtain, at this admittedly late 
date, as complete and accurate data 
on our breeding Ducks as the time 
permitted. The census, in the prairie 
regions of North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Manitoba, 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan, was 
taken almost entirely by volunteers 
—sportsmen and local bird-students. 
Various units, such as townships, 
were assigned to individuals, with 
the request that they visit every 
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pond, slough, or other breeding area, 
to count the number of birds present, 
numbers of females with broods, and 
numbers of young in each brood. 
That such a prairie survey, well con- 
ducted, can give an accurate picture 
of breeding conditions is convinc- 
ingly demonstrated by O. C. Fur- 
hiss in the June issue of the Wilson 
Bulletin. Much depends, of course, 
on the ability and trustworthiness 
of individuals making the count. 

Counts in other parts of the water- 
fowl country are not so easy. A day 
in the Delta marshes, at the south 
end of Lake Manitoba, brought 
forth many problems that will 
seriously complicate methods of 
censusing in this important type of 
breeding marsh. 

Pages could be written of the 
excitement and fascination these 
marshes hold for the student of bird 
life. The Mecca of local ornitholo- 
gists, they are a kaleidoscope of nov- 
elties to an Easterner. The marshes 
extend more than a hundred miles 
around the south end of the Lake; 
they are pitted with pot-holes- 
small, isolated ponds—whose in- 
tegrity is as effectively guarded by 
dense phragmites as it would be by 
log palisades. It is doubtful if most 
of these Duck nurseries are visited 
even by the hungry Indians, one of 
the principal local predators on 
Ducks. 


FLYING 


FOR 


DUCKS 


Cattle have destroyed all nesting cover on the right side of this fence 


Wide lagoons, many acres in ex- 
tent and connected by waterways, 
may be traveled by the ornitholo- 
gist, and to the Easterner who desires 
to increase his ‘life list,’ a visit to 
them is warmly recommended. Great 
Western Grebes keep man at a dis- 
tance, while Horned and Eared 
Grebes, carrying infants on their 
backs, postpone diving until one’s 
canoe is almost upon them. Coots 
cackle, screech, groan, grunt, whis- 
tle, sob, fight, and tumble through 
the reeds like the candidates for Bed- 
lam they are proverbially supposed 
to be. Yellow-headed Blackbirds, 
reminding one of Military Starlings, 
flash gorgeous color along the edge 
of sloughs, while Brewer's Black- 
birds traipse across the fields in 
sable flocks. 

Franklin's Gulls, riding rising air 
currents (which we, ourselves, are 


soon to bump over), plunge earth- 
ward with precipitous grace, appar- 
ently for the sheer fun of it. For- 
ster's and Common Terns scream 
overhead and give one unexcelled 
opportunities to check field marks. 
On the water Ducks of many species, 
in moulting garb, test to the utmost 
one’s skill at identification. 

Space does not permit even an 
adequate account of this paradise for 
birds. Our objective is water-fowl, 
and their problems and needs; time 
is far too short to answer the innu- 
merable questions that assail us at 
every turn of.a creek. 

Some major checks on the Ducks 
are only too obvious, and paramount 
among these is grazing. About the 
edge of the marshes and through 
much of the prairie regions many 
breeding areas are heavily browsed 
over by cattle. The photograph 
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shows the end of a barbed-wire fence, 
at Gordon Lake, The Pas. This 
shallow body of water was thronged 
with birds. How many more might 
there have been, had the thick cover 
of bulrushes and phragmites, evident 
on the left of the fence, been carried 
over to the area on the right? Here 
the vegetation had been cropped off 
or trampled into the ground; the 
earth was pock-marked with thou- 
sands of hoof-prints. Some Ducks 
will build their nests, we were told, 
in the total absence of cover. Here, 
however, no nest could have sur- 
vived the herds, even if it had been 
established. When this situation is 
multiplied, many-fold, over much of 
the North, it must be obvious that 
the reduction in Duck-production 
is a serious matter. 

The aérial survey, several days 
hampered by bad flying conditions, 
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proceded from Winnipeg up the Red 
River to the Netley marshes—an 
area much like the Delta marshes— 
along the west side of Lake Winni- 
peg (where there are virtually no 
water-fowl) and across Lake St. 
Martin to the Waterhen River. Here, 
at the lower end of Waterhen Lake, 
and in the marshes on the east side 
of Lake Winnipegosis, large flocks 
of Ducks were started up by the roar 
of our plane. We swung northward 
on the Waterhen, but the pilot 
shook his head firmly. The gasoline 
tanks were nearly empty, and we 
turned back to the little lumbering- 
fishing town of Winnipegosis for a 
new supply. Directly off the town’s 
tiny wharf were five Canvas-backs 
with their broods! 

North of Winnipegosis, Ducks 
were again numerous, until we hit a 
‘dead spot’ that extended to the head 


At the lower end of Waterhen Lake 
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Vast areas in ‘breeding country’ have no Ducks 


of the lake. It was apparent from 
this one flight, and the impression 
was strengthened by subsequent 
ones, that within the great triangle 
that is alleged to be the important 
Duck-breeding area, there are wide 
expanses producing few, or no, 
Ducks. That this is not attributable 
to the present water-fowl shortage 
is indicated by the abundance of 
birds on some areas while, ten miles 
away, Ducks are not present. 
Several similar flights, principally 
through the heart of important 
Duck country, were subsequently 
made. These showed one interesting 
ecological condition: North of the 
prairie regions in Manitoba, water- 
fowl are found in abundance princi- 
pally on magnesian limestone areas. 
Excellent geological maps, pub- 
lished by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, delimit these areas; as we flew 


over them, they marked the limits 
of Duck concentration definitively. 
A day in the marshes south of 
Moose Lake—east of The Pas— 
helped to answer a minute portion of 
the questions raised by flying hun- 
dreds of miles over new country. As 
guests of Thomas Lamb, Jr., who 
operates a 54,000-acre muskrat ranch, 
we spent the night on the floor of his 
work-boat, and after a lusty break- 
fast cooked by, and eaten with, his 
Cree trappers, we paddled ten miles 
up the Little Saskatchewan River. 
By manipulation of water levels 
and the consequent increase in food 
supply, Mr. Lamb has improved 
feeding conditions for water-fowl. 
As our pilot worked up his enthusi- 
asm—with a heavy native paddle 
—for Hornet aircraft motors, we 
crept between dense walls of bulrush 
—an important food plant—over 
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dense mats of aquatic growth, much 
of it equally important. Mallards 
occupied the niche of greatest abun- 
dance, with Pintails and Canvas- 
backs tied for second place; many of 
the latter were young, still unable to 
fly. Moose signs were abundant; 
these great mammals are found com- 
monly in the regions about The Pas. 
We were told that timber wolves and 
bears were also common, though we 
saw none of them. 

In the upper reaches of the jour- 
ney we flushed several Great Gray 
Owls. As they rested in the trees 
they were invisible; at our approach 
they would plunge heavily out of 
the foliage and vanish a few hundred 
yards ahead. They are mercilessly 
hunted, even with the pole-trap, be- 
cause of their perfectly natural pre- 
dilection for muskrats 

Baldpates were ‘smoke-Ducks’ to 
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our host, Ringnecks the ‘muskeg 
Duck.’ The Olive-sided Flycatcher 
is the ‘moose bird’ to him. Few 
woodsmen know their world as he 
does. All his life he has associated 
with the Indians, is quite as likely 
to address his children in Cree as in 
English, and unlike most dwellers in 
the wilderness he is keenly alive to 
the scientific importance of many of 
the phenomena he observes. With 
mere native assistance he is develop- 
ing a model area for aquatic birds 
and mammals. Here in the all but 
impenetrable masses of arrow-head, 
sago pondweed, duck weed, coon- 
tail, and bulrush we found the an- 
swer to why, in some areas of this 
muskeg country, Ducks are numer- 
ous. Why they are almost absent 
in contiguous areas that from the 
air look the same, we did not 
have time to determine. 


By manipulation of water levels feeding conditions have been improved 
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A Glider Highway 
By Richard H. Pough 


T IS early October. The past sev- 

eral days of warm, rainy weather 
have, however, seemed more like 
midsummer. About ten o'clock in 
the evening, just when we are won- 
dering what to do on tomorrow's 
holiday, we look outside and find 
that a sudden change has taken 
place. The clouds are gone and we 
look up into a jet-black sky blazing 
with stars. They seem brighter 
than we have seen them all summer. 
Gone is the warm wind from the 
Southeast, and in its place we feel 
a blustering, cold blast from the 
Northwest. It smells clean and 
fresh, and it fills us with a new 
energy and a desire to be off on a 
trip afield. 

Now is the time to visit the 
Hawks’ great air highways. Glider 
Highways they might be better 
termed, for man has followed Na- 
ture’s gliders, the Hawks, Eagles, 
and Vultures, along these century- 
old routes. Records of over 150- 
mile flights without power have 
been made. 

Nearly everyone interested in 
birds has his favorites. Mine are 
the Raptores: the majestic Eagles, 
that soar on broad wings at such 
great heights as to be almost invis- 
ible; the dashing Falcons, perfectly 
stream-lined and attaining, with 
their long pointed wings, terrific 
speeds; the friendly Buteos, that 
sail slowly over the fields and hills, 


using every favorable air current 
with their wide expanse of wing and 
tail; the relentless Accipiters, whose 
long tails and blunt wings easily 
turn and twist them as they speed 
through the thickest cover; and 
last, the gentle Kites, so buoyant in 
flight that they seem to have no 
weight at all. 

Before dawn we are on our way 
to Hawk Mountain, a vantage point 
on Pennsylvania's great Hawk high- 
way. The sudden change makes the 
wind feel doubly cold and one of my 
friends who is still a little skeptical 
about the hundreds of Hawks I have 
promised to show him, says he 
wishes he were back in bed. None 
of my guests has been to Hawk 
Mountain, and I suspect that they 
have accepted my invitation with 
the belief that this would put a stop 
to my ridiculous stories of Golden 
Eagles and White Gyrfalcons in 
Pennsylvania. They are all active 
bird-students and yet they all say 
they have not seen twenty-five 
Hawks of any kind in the past year. 

After leaving Hamburg, Pa., we 
see ahead of us to the Northwest a 
long, high ridge with a perfectly 
level flat top. In the early morning 
light it looks very blue, as we view 
it from a distance. This is Blue 
Mountain, the eastern ridge of the 
Appalachian system. Standing as a 
great barrier to the strong fall winds 
from the Northwest, it forces them 
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“On all sides spreads a panorama that is breath-taking” 


upward, creating powerful currents. 
Lifted by these currents, a multitude 
of Hawks glide south in an effortless 
flight that carries them hundreds of 
miles with scarcely the flap of a 
wing. They have learned to turn 
Nature's forces to their own use, as 
does a man in a sailboat or glider. 
Hawk Mountain, for which we are 
bound, is a local name given to a 
promontory on this ridge, situated 
above the town of Drehersville. 
Here the ridge, after continuing 
unbroken for fifty miles, or over one 
hundred if the Kittatinny is in- 
cluded, abruptly ends in a group of 
short, broken, and isolated ridges. 
In a few more minutes we have 
gone through the gap where the 
Schuylkill River cuts the mountain, 
turned to the right over a good dirt 
road to Drehersville, and there re- 
crossed the river and started to 
climb the steep road that connects 
Drehersville and Eckville. At the 
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top of the road we park our car and 
start on foot up a path leading off 
to the left. As we follow this for 
about a half mile through dense oak 
woods, the scepticism of my friends 
increases, for so far we have not 
seen a Hawk, and although we have 
climbed steadily from Drehersville, 
there is little to indicate that we 
are on a mountain. Suddenly, with- 
out warning, the path ends at a pile 
of large boulders, and one finds one- 
self looking almost straight down 
1,000 feet into the valley of the 
Little Schuylkill River that we 
crossed a few minutes before at 
Drehersville. On all sides spreads a 
panorama that is breath-taking. 
Northeastward extends the ridge, 
at a level about 100 feet below our 
observation point, as far as the eye 
can reach. On either side of it are 
long valleys, a patchwork of fields 
and woods, and beyond to the 
north and west alternate ridges and 
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valleys. To the south and east, the 
country flattens away to a nearly 
level horizon. 

We have hardly had a chance to 
take this all in when, with one 
voice, we exclaim, ‘‘Look!’’ There, 
hanging out over the valley and a 
little below us, and yet not over 
100 feet away, is an enormous dark 
brown bird. Almost incredulously 
we note the glint of golden buff on 
the feathers of the head and on 
the back of the neck, the massive 
heavy build, the broad wings, the 
grayish patch in the wings near the 
ends. A Golden Eagle at last, the 
first my friends had ever seen in the 
wild, a fine addition to their life 
list of species. Now they were pre- 
pared for anything and seemed to 
expect to see next a White Gyrfal- 
con. One of these rare stragglers 


“Each bird seemed independent of the others” 
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from the Arctic regions was seen 
last week. The large size and al- 
most pure white color make a grand 
sight, as well as making field iden- 
tification quite certain. Two speci- 
mens shot in eastern Pennsylvania 
in recent years indicate that the 
lucky observer has a chance, at this 
great concentration point, of add- 
ing this rarity to his list. 

The first excitement over, we 
settle down to serious observing. 
The many large rocks serve to break 
the rush of wind that seems to come 
straight up the side of the moun- 
tain and then eddy back over the 
top. Settling ourselves among the 
rocks, we concentrate on the ridge 
to the Northeast. Soon we begin 
to pick out specks in the distance 
that rapidly come toward us and 
materialize as Hawks. One can 


Photograph by S. A. Grimes 
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guess the kind at a distance and 
then always check up on it as the 
bird comes closer and passes by 
along the flank of the ridge. 

A Sharp-shinned Hawk was next 
on the list and others followed 
rapidly—Marsh Hawk, Osprey, 
Red-tailed, Broad-winged, Cooper's, 
Bald Eagle, Rough-legged, Red- 
shouldered, Duck, and Goshawk. 
Sometimes they came thick and 
fast, twenty or thirty being in sight 
at a time; then there would be a 
lull. There was no sign of any 
flocking. Each bird seemed inde- 
pendent of the others, each travel- 
ing alone on this great natural high- 
way of the air. On this day it 
seemed as though the birds were 
swinging in closer to the top than 
I had ever noticed them before. Our 
presence was ignored, and several 
times they seemed, through a glass, 
sO near to striking us that we in- 
voluntarily dodged. 

My mind ran back to a similar 
day two years before when I first 
discovered this spot. What a change 
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has taken place! On that day, over 
100 men, armed with shot-guns and 
rifles, were seated among the rocks. 
Every Hawk that came by was 
greeted by a barrage of shot. Many 
suddenly collapsed, to travel no 
more. Others went into dizzy spins 
and dropped among the rocks on 
the mountainside far below. 

A long scramble took me down 
to where the Hawks were dropping 
and I found that a large percentage 
were not dead but only ‘winged,’ or 
wounded in some other way. Many 
showed signs of having suffered for 
days before starvation and thirst 
claimed them. Those still alive— 
and there were many—would try to 
hide among the rocks. Failing to 
do that, they would spread out 
their wings and fall backwards. 
With fear in their blazing eyes, they 
tried to fight me off with their 
talons. In a small space, on that 
day, I picked up over 100 birds, and 
the total dead easily ran into the 
thousands. Nothing that flew by 
was being spared and I found a Blue 
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Jay and a Flicker among the Hawks. 

What a fate for these wonderful 
fliers! Because Pennsylvania gives 
Hawks no protection, and pays a 
five-dollar bounty on the Goshawk 
that most sportsmen could not tell 
from any other Hawk, these men 
felt very virtuous about this slaugh- 
ter. What has civilization done to 
sportsmen that they have lost the 
admiration for these fine birds that 
made falconry one of the oldest of 
sports, with an origin that goes 
back to prehistoric man in Central 
Asia, and came down through 
Persia, Egypt, and Arabia to medi- 
eval Europe? It was the sport of 
sports. Admiration for the way 
these birds could fly was the chief 
attraction. Has man become blind 
to beauty? Can he no longer thrill 
at the sight of perfect mastery of the 
art of flight toward which he still 
so clumsily strives? 


Happily, all this is changed now 
at Hawk Mountain because of the 
initiative of Mrs. C. N. Edge, who 
leased this property as a sanctuary, 
and the project will be directed by 
a Board of Trustees. 

Let us not forget that the very 
necessity for such a sanctuary indi- 
cates a condition that, if not 
checked, means the extinction of 
our birds of prey. Every member 
of the Association can help by see- 
ing that his state gives proper pro- 
tection to at least the rodent de- 
stroyers, and to the very rare 
Hawks and Owls. Dr. May’s fine 
book will be an invaluable weapon, 
with its accurate, authoritative 
information and food-habit studies. 
Be on the alert for sites similar 
to Hawk Mountain, where the 
slaughter may still be going on, 
and report them to your Associa- 
tion. 


Inviolate Sanctuary 


In response to inquiries from the 
Audubon Association, S$. A. Camp- 
bell, who is in charge of the Sanc- 
tuary of Wegimind, Argonne Na- 
tional Forest, Three Lakes, Wis., 
writes as follows under date of 
July 11: 

‘At our Sanctuary we are making 
every effort to restore the region to 
the balance of nature. At present 
predators are not being molested 
for they seem in about the right 
proportion. 

“The Great Horned Owl and all 
species of Hawks are welcomed at 
the Sanctuary. We witness some 
tragedies, of course, due to the 
presence of predators, but I know 
you are familiar with all the 
arguments which make for tolera- 


tion by people who understand. 

“Our Sanctuary involves territory 
which is favorable to many species 
of birds and animals. Beaver ponds 
tend to invite water-fowl. We 
have most of the song-birds that ° 
are native to that region. There are 
many Deer, occasionally Bear, some 
Wild Cats, Coyotes, Wolves, Beaver, 
Otter, Rabbits, Squirrels and lesser 
animals. We have one nest of 
Eagles, several nests of Osprey, and 
all Owls and Hawks considered 
native are sighted at times..... 

‘Protection for all species has been 
enforced for about five years, and to date 
we have noted no results which would 
lead us to believe we are making a mis- 
take in permitting predators the run of 


the region.” 
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Southern Ontario Birds 
By W. E. Saunders 


HE places of special ornitholog- 

ical interest in this district are, 
in geographical order, beginning at 
the west, Kingsville, with its 
Swans, Ducks, and Jack Miner’s 
Goose enterprise; then Point Pelee, 
with its autumn flight of Hawks; 
Rondeau Park with its abundant 
Acadian Flycatchers and Prothono- 
tary Warblers; and finally, Long 
Point, with its twenty-odd miles of 
lake-shore where the waders con- 
gregate and the Terns and Piping 
Plovers raise their young. These 
places put their attractions on view 
at different times: Kingsville in late 
March and early April; Rondeau 
Park in May, just before the mos- 
quitoes get bad; Point Pelee in the 
autumn migration; and Long Point 
in both migrations. 

Entering Ontario from the west, 
one will cross the river at Detroit, 
and follow Highway No. 3 south 
and east. No. 2, for London, di- 
verges within a few miles, and the 
bird-lover will take the more south- 
ern road toward Lake Erie, via 
Kingsville and Leamington, the 
gateway to Point Pelee. Two miles 
north of Kingsville, and a half mile 
west of the cement road is Jack 
Miner’s, which should be visited 
between April 1 and 20, the best 
time to see the migrant Geese, and 
often the only time when the gates 
are open (they are closed on Sun- 
day). The sight of thousands of 


Canada Geese spread out on the 
field below the ‘outlookatory,’ feed- 
ing on the corn put out for them, is 
worth a considerable journey. 

If the time of visit happens to be 
in early April or in a late season, the 
lake-shore just west of the town 
would probably have some hundreds 
of Swans and thousands of Ducks. 
The best time for both of these is 
just as soon as the ice in the lake 
near the shore has broken up. Turn 
west in the center of the town, go 
about a half mile, cross the creek, 
then turn south at the filling- 
station and west again when within 
200 yards of the lake. The lake and 
road then draw together, and in 
many places the birds may be 
studied from the car. 

From Kingsville, the lake-shore 
road crosses the southern part of 
Leamington some seven miles east, 
and the next road right takes one 
out on to the Point, where the road 
passes over what are called the 
Narrows, where in many places one 
may toss a stone into the lake on 
the west side, and into the marsh 
on the east. The road runs along 
these ‘Narrers’ for a mile or two and 
supplies great Warbler hunting in 
both spring and fall. Cardinals are 
abundant, also Bob-White and Or- 
chard Orioles, which are rare in 
Ontario when away from Lake Erie. 

To understand why the Point is 
such a favored place in the migra- 
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tions, one should look at the map 
and see that a straight southern 
course will carry the birds from 
Manitoulin Island over intervening 
islands, down the Bruce peninsula 
separating Lake Huron from the 
Georgian Bay, and, with a slight 
curve west, to Point Pelee and so, 
by the islands in Lake Erie, across 
to Ohio, and in all this distance 
there will not be a greater flight 
over water than about twenty miles. 
This geographical condition has, of 
course, led to a large percentage of 
survival in the migrants using that 
route, and such effects being cumu- 
lative, the ultimate result is that a 
very much larger number of birds 
travel via the Point than over other 
near-by areas. 

The terrain of the Point is divided 
into marsh, forest, orchards, and 
waste land covered with red cedar 
(Juniperus virginiana) and shrubby 
growth, conspicuous among which 
are the fragrant sumach and a num- 
ber of species of Cornus, providing 
a copious supply of berries for the 
travelers. The marsh covers several 
square miles, contains ponds, and is 
a Duck-hunting project in season. 
But the most interesting feature of 
the whole area is the tip of the 
Point itself. There the verdure 
gradually tapers down from mixed 
growth to red cedar and juniper, 
then to bare sand and finally into 
the water, the tip of the Point being 
usually less than five yards wide. 
Near the end of tree growth is the 
best place to lie in wait for the day- 
light migrants, which include a 
number of Sparrows, Blackbirds, 
and Starlings, Jays, Crows, and of 
the greatest interest, Hawks. The 
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Hawk migration transcends in inter- 
est every other feature of the Point, 
and it may be observed to best ad- 
vantage from about September 10 
till the end of the year. First to 
come are the Sharp-shins, joined 
almost immediately by small num- 
bers of the rarer Hawks such as 
Sparrow, Duck, Pigeon, Osprey, 
and followed closely by the Buteos 
in increasing numbers. Sharp-shins 
dominate this earlier migration and 
at periods in the past have some- 
times occurred in vast numbers, but 
that was before the hand of man 
had been laid so heavily upon them, 
and if one sees as many as 250 ina 
morning now he is doing well. 

After the Detroit meeting of the 
A. O. U. when I had the pleasure of 
taking Dr. and Mrs. Grinnell with 
Dr. and Mrs. Rogers out to the end 
of the Point on October 24, my esti- 
mate of the Hawks seen was twelve 
Marsh, twenty Cooper’s, and fifty 
Sharp-shins. It is interesting to 
compare the relative numbers of 
Sharp-shins with those of their pre- 
ferred prey, the Thrushes and other 
small birds. On the migrations, the 
Hawks are so much in evidence and 
the small birds so excessively retir- 
ing that one may get the altogether 
erroneous idea that the small birds 
are outnumbered, but if one goes 
into their breeding area in summer 
he will hear Thrushes by the dozen, 
while if he can find a single Sharp- 
shin in a week's outing, he will be 
doing extraordinarily well. Broad- 
wings may be seen in numbers only 
with the greatest luck, these unsus- 
picious birds having suffered very 
greatly from the attack of their 
human enemies. September 15 to 
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Goose-banding trap at Jack Miner's 


25 is about the best time to look for 
them, but they are really too rare 
to allow confident expectation of 
finding many, unless with great 
expenditure of time. The other 
Buteos, mainly Red-tails, pass in 
fair numbers in later September, all 
through October, and into Novem- 
ber. When I took Kenneth Racey 
to the Point a month after the 
Quebec meeting, we found more 
than a dozen juvenal Red-tails hang- 
ing on a wire fence by the road, just 
outside the ‘no shooting’ area. 
These were all made into specimens. 
About October 29 comes the flight 
of Rough-legs, and while these are 
never in great numbers, their rarity 
farther south lends much interest to 
their flight. I once had thirteen of 


these fine birds in the field of my 
glass at once, though of course, at a 
considerable height; but it was a 
great sight. 

Snow is seldom much of an ob- 
stacle to driving over the Point in 
winter, and the locality has seen 
fine flights of Evening Grosbeaks, 
Red-polls, Longspurs, Bohemian 
Waxwings, Great Horned Owls in 
variety, and Goshawks, besides 
smaller numbers of Hudsonian 
Chickadees; Crossbills, and others. 

Again turning east from Leaming- 
ton, thirty-odd miles brings the 
visitor to Blenheim, and another six 
or eight to the turn south toward 
Rondeau Park. This is the apex of 
abundance in Ontario for the Aca- 
dian Flycatcher and the Prothono- 
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tary Warbler and, in fact, is the only 
place in Ontario where the latter is 
known to nest. Also to be found 
nesting there are both the Water 
Thrushes and the Cerulean Warbler. 
The late Prof. Harry Attwater, of 
Texas, declared he found Hooded 
Warblers there in some number in 
June, about 1878, but no one has 
confirmed the occurrence since that 
time. The enclosed body of water 
known as ‘The Eau’ is often a fine 
place for the observation of waders, 
Ducks, and other water-birds, both 
the Snow Goose and the White 
Pelican having been observed there 
in recent years. A trail leads to the 
water's edge, one quarter mile after 
turning into the Park. 
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The Prothonotary Warbler nests near Rondeau Park 


Should one wish to visit the 
breeding haunts of the Black-backed 
Woodpecker, Cape May Warbler, 
both Kinglets, Bay-breasted War- 
bler, and others, Highway No. 21 
begins at Morpeth, ten miles east of 
Blenheim, and runs through Sarnia, 
Goderich, and Southampton, and 
ten miles farther leaves No. 21 and 
one turns north at Allenford to 
Wiarton on the Georgian Bay and 
straight on to the top of the Bruce 
Peninsula. Just north of Tobermory 
at the end of the road is Cove Island, 
on which juvenal Hudsonian Chick- 
adees have been taken in summer, 
and all along one may find the 
Prairie Warbler, on the shores of the 
Georgian Bay. 
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Some eighty miles east of Ron- 
deau, still following Highway No. 
3 (all paved) one comes to Tillson- 
burg, and five miles farther east is 
the turn south to Port Rowan. 
Follow south through the village 
and turn west at the water's edge 
for a short mile, where one comes 
to the beginning of the road across 
what has been the marsh but is now 
becoming dry land. If Chicago 
takes all the water out of Lake 
Michigan, it will add a lot of 
bouldery shore to Lake Erie, and 
thoroughly destroy all industry and 
commerce that depends on the water 
of the Lake. At any rate, the great 
muskrat plant on the west side of 
this causeway is getting pretty dry, 
and it is not so good for the obser- 
vation of water-birds as formerly. 
After a mile or two on the causeway, 


one turns east on the twenty-five 
mile sand spit which we call Long 
Point. For twenty miles it is 
wooded, but unfortunately there is 
no motor road after a very few miles. 
Along this coast is a splendid place 
for the observation of the waders in 
late May and early June, and thither 
goes the London pilgrimage annu- 
ally at that time. If one wishes to 
get to the end of the Point—an 
exceedingly desirable goal in Sep- 
tember when small migrants are 
flying—it is best reached through 
the kindness of the fishermen who 
leave Port Rowan daily and go to 
nearly the east end of the Point. 
Not being licensed carriers, they 
refuse a fee, but one may purchase 
some gasoline and have it placed in 
the tank of the boat, and thus ease 
his conscience, 


A few miles away the Magnolia Warbler breeds 
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At the lighthouse at the end of 
the Point one will meet Mr. Lorne 
Brown who has taken a considerable 
interest in the birds killed at the 
light, on one occasion sending to me 
a shipment of over 1,200 that had 
been killed in two alternate nights, 
many of which were wasted on ac- 
count of my stupidity in not having 
them promptly frozen for future use. 
The Point is further noted as being 
the only station where the pigmy 
shrew has been taken in Canada 
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(Cryptotis parva). On this Point, 
also, one may view a migration of 
Hawks in autumn, and though from 
lack of experience I am unable to 
say how this migration compares 
with that at Point Pelee, I do know 
that it occurs. A taxidermist living 
there once made quite a number of 
skins of the Saw-whet Owl which 
were reputed to have been caught 
in fish-nets stretched across the open. 
It is evident that these birds cross 
the Lake there as they do at Pelee. 


Annual Meeting of the Audubon Association 


The Annual Meeting of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies will take 
place, as provided for in the by-laws, on 
the last Tuesday of October, the 29th, and 
will be held in Room 201, at the American 
Museum of Natural History, 77th Street and 
Central Park West, New York City, ar 
9 A.M. 

This year's meeting, however, will ex- 
tend over the period from 2 p.m. on Satur- 
day, October 26, through the evening of 
Tuesday, October 29, and it is confidently 
expected that the program will be of genuine 
interest to, and provide entertainment for, 
all members and their guests who may 
attend. You are urged to come! 

A field excursion to Cape May Point, N. 
J., will start at 2 p.m., Saturday, October 26, 
and will be led by Mr. Roger Tory Peterson, 
author of ‘A Field Guide to the Birds." This 
expedition will be timely from the stand- 
point of the migration of birds at that 
season, and because of the recent establish- 
ment by this Association of the new Witmer 
Stone Wild Life Sanctuary at Cape May 
Point. The party will return to New York 
Sunday evening, October 27. Optional field 
excursions will be provided for those who 
may not wish to take as extended a trip as 
that to Cape May. 

On Monday morning, the 28th, there will 
be open house at the Association's head- 
quarters at 1775 Broadway, New York City. 

Beginning at 2 p.m. that afternoon, 
members of the staff of the Association will 
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give a series of addresses, constituting, in 
essence, reports of activities during the past 
year and of programs for the next year. 
These addresses will be illustrated. 

At 7.30 p.m. on the evening of Monday, 
October 28, there will be a dinner held at 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
at which Dr. Arthur A. Allen of Cornell will 
be the speaker and where he will show his 
new sound and motion-picture films of rare 
and striking species of birds. 

The regular business meeting will be held 
at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, the 29th, at the Am- 
erican Museum, and will be followed by the 
meeting of the Board of Directors. 

The Tuesday afternoon session, begin- 
ning at 2 p.m. at the American Museum, will 
be devoted to school-teachers, summer camp 
counselors, leaders of such groups as Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 4-H Clubs, conserva- 
tion committee personnel of Garden Clubs 
and Women’s Clubs, and short illustrated 
addresses of general public interest. 

On Tuesday evening, the 29th, beginning 
at 7.30 p.m., at the American Museum, we 
shall hear from representatives of the 
Government bureaus most concerned with 
the administration of wild life. 

Printed programs will be mailed to all 
members several weeks in advance of the 
Meeting. 

Every member is requested to set aside 
these dates now on his calendar and make 
every effort to attend. Help us to overflow 
the accommodations! 


The White Pelican 
By Alfred M. Bailey 


The Chicago Academy of Sciences 
With Photographs by the Author 


HE alkaline and salt-water lakes 

of our great West were the 
homes of many species of water- 
fowl. Ducks, Herons, and shore- 
birds assembled in flocks of thou- 
sands, and during the summer 
months the islands and grass-grown 
shores were alive with nesting birds. 
Lakes and marshes were numerous, 
but today, because of the ever- 
increasing demands for water for 
irrigation purposes, the majority of 
these breeding-places have disap- 
peared. Reservoirs have been made, 
it is true, but they are often too 
near the dwelling-places of man, or 
are unsuitable for nesting birds. 

The White Pelican formerly nested 
over a wide range from the Salton 
Sea to near the Arctic Circle, but in 
recent years one breeding site after 
another has disappeared until now 
there remain but few colonies of im- 
portance in all North America. 

Mr. Ben H. Thompson (History 
and Present Status of Breeding 
Colonies of the White Pelican. Occ. 
Paper No. 1. Nat. Park Service, 
1932) lists only seven major colo- 
nies, to which I would add the one 
on Molly Island in Yellowstone 
Lake, for although it is not large, 
it approximates the size of the one 
in Chase Lake, in North Dakota. 
In his admirable compilation of data 
on the breeding colonies of White 
Pelicans, he estimated there were 
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about 30,000 breeding birds in the 
seven major colonies enumerated. 
Allowing 100 per cent for other 
scattered colonies and non-breeders, 
it is evident that there are not many 
Pelicans when one considers the 
great extent of their breeding terri- 
tory; consequently, we must guard 
them jealously if we are to have 
them in generations to come. 

I desired to pry into the family 
affairs of the Pelicans breeding on 
Hat Island, in Great Salt Lake, 
where I had studied them a few 
years ago, but was informed by Mr. 
Lee Kay, in charge of the educa- 
tional services of the Utah Fish and 
Game Commission, that the birds 
had abandoned their historic nest- 
ing-place where they have nested 
“for as long as man remembers.”’ 
Mr. Kay found that the waters 
adjoining the island were so shallow 
that predators could cross. Pelicans 
prefer islands for nesting-sites, and 
it has been history that colonies 
have been abandoned as soon as the 
waters were lowered sufficiently to 
make peninsulas. And so Hat 
Island, one of the finest of nesting- 
places of White Pelicans, has become 
one more ‘former nesting-place.’ It 
will be interesting to see if the 
island is reoccupied when the water 
rises. 

Mr. D. H. Madsen, well known 
for his interest in the protection of 
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“Carrying on their household affairs” 


the wild life of Utah, and Commis- 
sioner Newell B. Cook, of the Fish 
and Game Department, suggested 
that I accompany Mr. Kay to Gun- 
nison Island, an historic nesting- 
place, to see if we could locate the 
missing colony. 

Gunnison Island is some sixty- 
five miles northwest of Saltair, a 
long journey with outboard motors, 
so on June 19, with trailer carrying 
flat-bottomed boat, Mr. Lee Kay, 
Dr. D. K. Rasmussén, and I traveled 
to Promontory Point, and then over 
a little-used trail through the 
greasewood nine miles northward, 
where the water was sufficiently 
deep to launch our craft. Gunnison 
could be seen on the western sky- 
line, some twenty-five miles away, 
and three hours later we were poling 
through the shallows toward a 
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sandy beach, while California Gulls 
protested overhead and bands of 
White Pelicans sailed majestically 
against a cloud-flecked sky. 

The rugged island, a mile or more 
in length, rises several hundred feet 
in height with a precipitous cliff 
on the northwest side. The island 
is divided by a low saddle, and on 
both slopes were found the nesting 
Pelicans in groups, the housekeep- 
ing having started in the various 
colonies at different times. On the 
eastern slope were several rather 
small communities, with eggs in 
varying stages of incubation, while 
on the opposite side of the saddle 
were groups ranging from those 
having hatching eggs to those with 
large numbers of three-quarters- 
grown young. We purposely con- 
fined our activities to the north- 
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west community where the young 
were of large size, so that the other 
Pelicans would be undisturbed. 

It was evident at first glance that 
the birds from Hat Island were not 
on Gunnison, for although we were 
viewing one of the most wonderful 
sights in the bird world—bands of 
great white fellows upon their nests, 
with an overhead cloud of swirling, 
flashing wings of thousands of 
querulous-voiced California Gulls 
the Pelicans were not so numerous, 
I should have said, as estimated by 
William H. Behle (Condor, Vol. 37, 
pp. 24-35) at the time of his visit 
on June 29, 1932, when he counted 
3,300 nests. We felt, however, that 
as our visit was ten days earlier 
than his, and as some of the birds 
were just laying, others might still 
nest. 


We purposely refrained from dis- 
turbing the old ones that were 
incubating eggs or standing over 
their naked, tan-colored babies, 
shielding them from the sun. Our 
blind was erected in the midst of 
the colony with large young, the 
poles being fastened to near-by 
clumps of greasewood. The husky 
youngsters assembled in pods on the 
rocky hillsides, like so many head 
of sheep, while the blue waters of 
the lake were patched with groups 
of swimming adults waiting for the 
invaders to leave. We crawled 
under our canvas shelter, and it was 
not long before anxious parents 
began to leave the lake and circle 
past, their great wings making 
audible ‘whuffs’ as they cruised 
overhead. They began dropping to 
the ground along the outer edge of 
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the little village, and soon we had 
great birds, carrying on their house- 
hold affairs, within arm's reach. 

The adults have a real task, for 
their fast-growing young demand 
enormous quantities of food, all of 
which must be transported from the 
waters of the mainland, from 
twenty-five to seventy-five miles 
away. The young begged for food 
with wheezing cries and finally, 
when the adults consented, plunged 
their beaks and heads far down the 
parent's throat to anticipate the 
forthcoming morsel. The shallow 
waters of Utah abound in trash fish, 
particularly the German carp, so 
the white-feathered fishermen are 
doing a rea] service in making room 
for fish of more use to man. 

What about the future of the Peli- 
cans, which are now confined to six 


The ever-present California Gulls 
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major nesting-sites? The National 
Association of Audubon Societies is 
keenly interested in seeing that all 
precautions are taken for the safety 
of these groups, for when a vulner- 
able colonial species numbers less 
than sixty thousand individuals and 
nests in only a few areas, the eggs 
are not in enough baskets for se- 
curity. 

Pelicans have been persecuted in 
all parts of their range; they have 
been subjected to a barrage of 
gun-fire on their migrations and on 
their feeding-grounds, and young 
have been clubbed by vicious or 
misinformed people who have 
thought the birds took too many 
fishes used by man. Pelicans are 
temperamental about their nesting- 
places, abandoning them apparently 
without rhyme or reason, even 
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Young in the latter part of July” 


though conditions seem favorable. 
They demand isolation, and too 
many visitors, photographers, and 
inquiring naturalists, however well 
intentioned, often cause as much 
damage to a nesting community as 
the ill-intentioned marauder. In 
other words, visits to Pelican colo- 
nies should not be made early in the 
season unless great precautions are 
taken to avoid flushing the incubat- 
ing birds. A count of nests with 
eggs should never be made, and old 
ones with small young should not 
be disturbed. 

In order to compare the present 
status of the breeding Pelicans a 
questionnaire was sent to many 
individuals, and we have compiled 
the following from the replies 
received : 

Great Salt Lake Colony, Utah. In 
Utah, we find the Fish and Game 


Department, through Commissioner 
Newell B. Cook and Mr. Lee Kay, 
extremely anxious to safeguard the 
well-being of the Pelicans. Because 
of its isolation, Gunnison should 
continue to support a fine colony, 
and as the island is a large one, it 
should be able to care for the birds 
of Hat Island, if they go there. A 
few hundred birds have been shot 
on Utah Lake by gunners, and Hat 
Island has been raided, at least on 
one occasion, but with the interest 
of state officials aroused, I believe 
the future of the Salt Lake colony is 
safe. An important enemy of the 
Pelicans in Utah is the California 
Gull. Whenever a Pelican leaves 
its nest momentarily, the eggs are 
stolen by these ever-present marau- 
ders. 

Clear Lake Bird Refuge, Calif. This 
is the only nesting-place of impor- 
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tance in California. Formerly, many 
small colonies were found, but 
through drainage and other causes, 
the birds are now concentrated in 
this area. The colony has increased 
in recent years to thousands of 
adults, possibly because birds from 
Klamath Lake and other areas have 
congregated there. This refuge is 
under the supervision of the Biolog- 
ical Survey. Mr. C. G. Fairchild, in 
charge, estimated there were 6,000 
birds in the colony this summer. 

Anaho Island Bird Refuge, Pyramid 
Lake, Nev. This breeding colony is 
one of the most important in the 
country, with between 6,000 and 
7,000 nesting birds, according to 
Thompson, although the numbers 
fluctuate from season to season. 
Mr. E. R. Sans, District Agent of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
reports: “‘The Pelicans on Anaho 
Island Bird Refuge, Pyramid Lake, 
passed through a successful breeding 
season and were not molested to 
any great extent, except that a few 
birds were shot by sportsmen, in 
the Fallon and Stillwater districts, 
who claim they were cleaning up all 
the catfish in the Stillwater sloughs. 
From the numbers of Pelicans seen 
in the district | am sure they are on 
the increase in this area."’ 

Chase Lake Refuge, N. D. The 
number of nesting birds in this 
colony has been variously estimated 
from 1,000 to 3,000. In June, 1928, 
when I visited the little island, I 
found two groups, one with 206 
nests and the other slightly larger. 
At this time there were not more 
than 1,000 birds, counting non- 
breeders. Mr. Hugh Marsten, who 
acts as honorary warden, said that 
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the colony had been of a similar size 
during the many years he had 
known it. In spite of the drought 
of last year, that seriously lowered 
the lake level, the birds are carrying 
on. Under date of July 26, 1935, Mr. 
Marsten writes, ‘“The colony seems 
to be holding its own. I have 
watched it for forty years and can 
see no great changes in it within 
twenty years. At a rough guess, I 
should say there are about 200 nests 
but there may be more.”’ Mr. Glen 
L. Berner visited the colony in 1934 
and banded 200 young nearly able 
to fly, receiving fourteen returns, 
from Chase Lake to the Gulf. This 
shows a heavy mortality. He esti- 
mated 125 unbanded. Mr. Berner 
found that ‘mud puppies,’ with a 
few fish, were the main items on the 
Pelican’s bill-of-fare. 

Molly Island, Yellowstone Lake. 
This colony has been disturbed of 
recent years, but is now under super- 
vision and should increase in size. 
Thompson states there were 300 
adults and 100 young in the latter 
part of July. I visited Yellowstone 
Lake this past summer and was as- 
sured that the Pelicans were nesting 
in numbers equal to the past few 
years. While the colony is small, it 
should develop into one of major 
importance. 

Montana has several small colo- 
nies, one in Big Lake in Stillwater 
County. A few were reported as 
nesting near Lake Helena and an- 
other at Lake Bowdoin. While these 
are small, they may become of 
importance if protected. 

In addition to the above five large 
concentrations, small groups have 
nested in various states, particularly 
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Texas. On Little Bird Island in 
Laguna de la Madre, Texas, a colony 
has nested irregularly in the past 
few years. In 1921 fifty adults with 
eighteen young were observed by 
Pearson (Auk, Vol. 38, pp. 513-523). 
Only a few nested the following 
year until, in 1930, there was an 
amazing concentration of 5,000 birds 
in four groups (Carroll, Condor, Vol. 
32, pp. 202, 304). A year later not 
a Pelican nested in the islands. Dur- 
ing 1935 Alexander Sprunt saw 152 
birds at Callo del Oso off Fleurbluff 
Road, south of Corpus Christi, and 
on Horsehead Island near Green 
Island, Laguna Madre. Audubon 
Warden Louis Rewalt, on June 21, 
found eleven nests on a small island 
in the Callo del Oso, three of which 
contained eggs, while the others 
were newly made. 


PELICAN 


CANADIAN NesTING COLONIES 

There are no colonies in Canada 
to compare with those of the United 
States, but because of numerous 
lakes, conditions are favorable for 
the maintenance of smaller groups. 

In Thompson's 1932 Report for 
Canada he stated that the majority 
of the Pelicans were found in Sas- 
katchewan, in three colonies located 
on Dore, Johnstone, and Quill 
Lakes. The latest information avail- 
able about this area is from Mr. J. 
R. Hill, Game Commissioner of 
Saskatchewan, who writes: 

‘‘As a result of the examination 
we have to report that while there 
was formerly a very large colony of 
Pelicans, nesting on both the Quill 
Lakes and Johnstone Lakes, the 
majority of those formerly nesting 
on the Quill Lakes have abandoned 
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this area during the past two years. 
Research has failed to discover their 
present nesting-area. Regarding 
Johnstone Lakes, a very few Peli- 
cans have nested there during the 
past three years. Regarding Dore 
Lake, while a number of Pelicans 
have nested on this lake in the past 
the numbers are not large nor do 
they appear to have increased dur- 
ing the past few years.”’ 

On a recent visit to Manitoba, 
Mr. William Vogt reports: ‘*Peli- 
cans were geferally distributed, in 
small groups, from the north end of 
Lake Winnipegosis into the rocky 
lakes north, west, and east of The 
Pas. Since the breeding had, appar- 
ently, been concluded, to ascertain 
the breeding distribution was im- 
possible. Thomas Lamb, Jr., says 
that about 200 birds bred at the 
north end of Moose Lake, Mani- 
toba. Game Warden Gibson as- 
serted that a few pairs bred near Str. 
Ambrose, on the south end of Lake 
Manitoba."’ 

Although there are probably at 
least ten or twelve nesting-places in 
various provinces, the general ten- 
dency here as in the United States is 
toward reduction of the number of 
individual nesting-sites with fluc- 
tuations in numbers at the known 
breeding-places. The farthest north 
for these birds is a small community 
reported from Great Slave Lake— 
a few pairs that breed on one of the 
Desmarias Group (Preble, 1908, 
North American Fauna, No. 27, p. 
574). Another colony exists on the 
Slave River near Fort Smith, North- 
west Territories. 

From the foregoing it should be 
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clear that while during the last 
twenty years the Pelicans may ap- 
pear to be holding their own in 
total individuals, the number of 
colonies has decreased to such 
extent that great precautions must 
be taken to insure protection. Un- 
fortunately, however, protection 
alone may not be sufficient at times 
to perpetuate the colonies, as they 
are also dependent upon water levels 
and food conditions. 

Apparently, man has caused the 
abandonment of the majority of the 
former nesting-sites by one means or 
another, including interference with 
water levels; but it is possible that 
former breeding-grounds will be 
reoccupied if conditions become 
favorable. The abandoning of Hat 
Island in Great Salt Lake may not 
cause a decrease in number of birds, 
as conditions on Gunnison are ideal 
It is probable that the entire Hat 
Island community will move to new 
quarters. 

In conclusion, I feel that while 
the Pelican is in need of constant 
protection, there is at present, for- 
tunately, a considerable breeding 
stock. Because of variations in 
numbers of this breeding stock from 
time to time, it is markedly the 
responsibility of the several states 
where the birds occur to save this 
magnificent species for posterity. It 
must not be persecuted generally 
nor be allowed to vanish from the 
few good breeding-sites still avail- 
able. While this report may not be 
complete, it is the most up-to-date 
information available on the White 
Pelican’s status during the past 
season. 
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BIRD-STUDY FOR SCHOOLS 
By Roger T. Peterson 


PART II 


MATEUR bird-study without field work 
lacks vitality. Manhattan schools are 
hard put to it to go afield at all. Even Central i ie 
Park offers a rather short and uncertain Zz 
season. Country schools with Orioles nesting 
in the elms outside the windows, and Chip- 
ping and Song Sparrows in the hedges, have 
no problem. Here each child with an awak- 
ened eye can see things on the way to school 
in the morning—Meadowlarks, Killdeers, 
Red-wings, and scores of others. To develop 
this ‘awakened eye’ needs a little supervision 
at the outset. Field trips, covering a single 
class period of forty-five minutes or less, can be 
taken. City schools need two hours or more. 
The keeping of a year’s list is a valuable 
way in which to give the work continuity, 
or a sustained interest. This should be started 
on the first of January. Children who have 
kept previous lists might also keep a ‘life 
list." A new bird, that they have never seen 
before, becomes a ‘life bird.” Let it be known, 
however, that keeping a list is not the sole 
end and aim of birding. 


FIELD TRIPS 


Saturday Morning Trips 

Start early, take glasses along if possible, 
and a picnic lunch. The teacher should have 
some knowledge beforehand of the ground to 
be covered, and the possibilities. Twelve 
pupils is about the outside limit to take on a 
field excursion. Half that many is preferable. 
The Children’s Museum at Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., in years past used to hold Saturday - 
morning trips in which scores of boys and 
girls took part, but rather than have one large 
unmanageable party, the number was split up 
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into four or five small groups with 
diverging itineraries. There was no 
overlapping, and much friendly com- 
petition resulted. The efforts of the 
different groups to list the most 
species or bring in unique reports 
kept the spark alive week after 
week. All the time they were un- 
consciously building the attitudes 
that go to make good bird observers. 

Leaders should always keep the 
keen edge of their own enthusiasm. 
A teacher who is well acquainted 
with birds should indicate that 
things are just as new and interest- 
ing to him as to his pupils, and that 
he is finding out just as much as 
they are. Birding should be a thing 
which he obviously enjoys and is 
‘letting them in on.’ Only when 
the fun lags does interest wane. 


May Walks 

After-school trips with picnic 
lunches can be planned during May; 
these might replace the indoor club 
meetings. For diversity visit differ- 
ent localities each time (an ever- 
green woods, a typical open-country 
farm, a marsh, etc.). Four excur- 
sions during May should acquaint 
the group with many of the repre- 
sentative spring birds. A visit at 
dusk to a pasture where a Woodcock 
sings its sky song is very dramatic 

something to be long remembered. If 
the observers move into the field 
and squat quietly while the Wood- 
cock wheels high in the air, the bird 
will often pitch down within a few 
feet, and perform for the audience. 


Christmas Census 
One teacher writes, “‘During the 
Christmas holidays eight members 
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of the society went with me to 
Swope Park to take a bird census. 
It was a clear cold day, 17° above 
zero, and the ground was covered 
with six inches of snow. We spent 
an hour in the woods and field 
counting eighty birds representing 
thirteen species. We then built a 
fire in the fireplace of the shelter 
house where we roasted weenies. 
We decided to spend two hours next 
year taking another census just as 
the older members do.”’ 

Brrp-Lore magazine has for many 
years conducted a Christmas Census. 
Although the number of censuses 
taken each year has grown so tre- 
mendously that many of those sent 
in cannot be published, the young- 
sters find great pleasure in taking a 
census of their own and perhaps 
reporting it in their school news, or 
before the assembly. 

The proper form of report will be 
found in the November-December 
issue of the magazine. It is, roughly: 
locality, date, time of day, weather 
(snow, direction of wind, temper- 
ature, etc.), number of miles cov- 
ered, method of search (by car or on 
foot, observers together or sepa- 
rate), a list of the species with the 
number of individuals of each, the 
total number of species and of indi- 
viduals, and finally the names of 
those who participated. Failure to 
follow the directions is one of the 
principal reasons many lists are not 
printed. 


ETIQUETTE OF THE WOODS 


When a bird's nest is discovered, do 
not unduly disturb it. The child who 
finds the nest should be the self- 
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appointed guardian. Too frequent visits to a 
nest on the ground are apt to draw the atten 
tion of predatory animals. 

Do not yell in the woods. Noise there is a dese- 
cration; as about 75 per cent of birding is done 
by ear, it is necessary that there be silence. 

When the leader pauses, everybody should stop 
immediately. If they continue walking or talk- 
ing, a suspicious sound or movement might 
be lost. 


BIRD WATCHING 


It is not easy to present bird lore to lively 
young people. Miss Helen S. Pratt, Junior 
Audubon Field Agent for California, writes: 

‘I have just returned from a camp of 75 girls 
where I was Nature Councilor. 

‘The chief difficulty seemed to be that the 
girls did not see birds, never had seen them, 
and did not know they were interesting. In 
two days I had seen 24 kinds; several were 
very common. Still there was no interest 
among the girls. 

“I have found that in teaching birds to 
beginners, one must have located or be ready 
to stage something dramatic in bird life. 
Luckily there was a Black-headed Grosbeak’s 
nest in the top of a live oak tree, whose top 
came up into camp from the canyon side where 
it grew. Mother Grosbeak was feeding the 
young; if we were very still, here came the 
mother, and up popped the heads in the nest. 
The girls began to gather around to see, and 
the camp director said more spontaneous in- 
terest in birds had been created than she had 
ever seen in camp. 

“As yet we had not seen the father Gros- 
beak. I did, of course, the day the young birds 
left the nest; papa took one of them and mama 
the other. And the beautiful orange and black 
male birds were common up among our cabins, 
but shy. What to do? A simple tray was ar- 
ranged on the limb of a tree about eight feet 
from my cabin door. The camp director 
ordered an extra loaf of bread for the bird- 
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lady. After several days of bird- 
feeding, the Grosbeaks were able 
to hold their own with the Cali- 
fornia Jays, and to balance the 
board with a Titmouse who came 
to investigate. 

‘Thus the stage was set. At the 
next nature hour, the girls were all 
invited to enter the cabin to become 
comfortable, within sight of the 
bird table, so that they could be 
motionless for a few minutes, and 
cautioned to remain so, no matter 
what might happen. Pretend you 
are stumps; no arms moving and 
only slow body movements. Do not 
point at anything that you see, but 
describe where it is—on the walnut 
limb, on the holly, or on the bank. 
(This involves knowing the names 
of trees and shrubs, chaparral in the 
west. ) 

‘In a very few minutes came gor- 
geous Grosbeaks, black and burnt 
orange, alternating with Jays. On 
the bank were Thrashers and here 
and there flitted Black Phoebes who 
sit out in the open and. fly out and 
back to the same perch, having 
snapped up an insect on the wing. 

“The girls really were thrilled 
and willing to remain quiet for 
some time.” 


NOTES 


A small pocket notebook is all 
that is necessary on trips afield. The 
notes can later be copied or elabo- 
rated in the pupil’s bird notebook, 
which is kept in school. To what 
extent field notes should be taken 
by children is problematic. To most 
of them it is a chore and a bore, 
that is, anything beyond the keep- 
ing of a list. Certainly some field 
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sketching should be encouraged, 
and notes on interesting incidents 
and habits. A keenly interested 
child can be guided further in this 
direction. Many helpful hints on 
the proper keeping of notes can be 
found in Nicholson’s ‘The Art of 
Bird Watching.’ 

For convenience, a standard Field 
Card of Birds may be obtained in 
quantity from the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies at 75 
cents a hundred. All species are listed 
in order, and the student has merely 
to check off the birds as hesees them. 

If a bird is seen which none of the 
group is able to identify, the fol- 
lowing things should be noted: 
Size (size of Sparrow, Robin, Crow, 
etc.); where seen (cat-tail marsh, 
orchard, etc.); color or pattern of 
back, head, wings, tail; distinctive 
marks; shape of bill; habits. 


THE OBSERVATION BLIND 


All boys like to build lean-tos 
and huts. This energy can be 
directed in after-school hours to 
building a blind at the margin of a 
pond or near some pool where birds 
bathe and drink. Room for two to 
watch in comfort is about right. 

In winter, a blind made of ever- 
green branches at the place where 
the birds are fed will give close 
views of some of the shier species— 
Quail, Pheasants, and others. Tree 
Sparrows and Juncos, ordinarily so 
nervous, will feed almost at arm's 
length. Numb fingers and frost- 
bitten toes are the only things that 
spoil the fun of waiting for the 
birds to come to the suet and 
chick-feed. 


FOR SCHOOLS 


Nicholson’s ‘The Art of Bird Watching’ 
gives a number of hints on the use of the 
observation blind for more advanced students. 


BIRD BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Place a requisition with the school purchas- 
ing agent for some good bird books. Boulton’s 
‘Traveling with the Birds’ is by far the best 
children’s book of birds on the market. 


For IDENTIFICATION (EasTERN Birps) 
A Field Guide to the Birds. Roger Tory Peterson . $2.75 
Cotor Piates ror REFERENCE 
Portraits of New England Birds ....... BS 
Bird Portraits in Color. Text by T. §. Roberts . . 3.50 
The Hawks of North America. John B. May. . 1.25 
For Generat Rererence (advanced ) 
Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America. 
Pate A. CO kk aK es 5.00 
Birds of the Pacific States. Ralph Hoffmann. . . 5.00 


Birp SONG 


Songs of Wild Birds (with phonograph records). 


Po eer eee . 2.00 
A Guide to Bird Songs (advanced). 
ME Nk. obvi nk ee oe 2.50 
Picture Booxs 
Traveling with the Birds. Rudyerd Boulton . . 1.25 
At Home with the Birds. Alfred M. Bailey .. .10 
Birds. Julius King, BookI ......... .10 
aa ee ee .10 
NEE sie bea as 10 
Metuops or Birp-Stupy 
The Art of Bird Watching. E. M. Nicholson . . 2.75 
Tue Ways or Birps 
How Birds Live. E. M. Nicholson ...... 1.25 
The Book of Bird Life. A. A. Allan... ... 3.50 
Wild Birds at Home. F. H. Herrick. . . . . . 4.00 
Aupuson Birp Carps 
No. 1. Fifty Common Winter Birds... .. . 1.00 
No. 2. Fifty Common Spring Birds... . . . 1.00 
No. 3. Fifty Common Summer Birds .... . 1.00 


Tae Aupuson Birp Carts 

These charts, lithographed in color and mounted on 
cloth, should be hung in every school-room and library. 
There is no better way to familiarize children with the 
appearance of our common birds. (These are $2.50 each. ) 


Chart No. 1. 26 Common Birds 
Chart No. 2. 26 Common Birds 
Chart No. 3. 20 Winter Birds 
Chart No. 4. 23 Migrants 


’ 
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By Roger T. Peterson 


" HE Kingfisher’s voice sounds like a watch- 


man's rattle.’" So say the bird books. This 
may be a good comparison, but we have yet to find 
someone who has ever heard a watchman’s rattle. 

At any rate, we know the bird well; hovering 
above the water, or flying down-creek with peculiar 
uneven wing-beats, this big-beaked, tousle-headed 
fellow is one of the first birds that everybody 
learns. Perched on a projecting snag it appears 
large-headed, larger than a Robin; blue-gray above 
and white below. 

Glance at the color-plate. What difference do you 
notice in the two birds? Which one is the male? 
The one with the rusty breast-band you would 
think, but no, that is the female—one of the very 
few female birds that is more brightly colored than 
her mate. 

Contrast the Kingfisher’s fishing tackle with that 
of the Osprey. They both use the same preliminary 
tactics, hovering on beating wings and spotting 
their fish from aloft. The Kingfisher drops into the 
water head first, the Osprey plunges feet first. If this 
were reversed, they would both probably starve to 
death. Study the margin drawings and you will 
see why. 

Although most of the bird’s food consists of 
fishes not over three inches in length, it will even 
feed on mice and insects, especially in some parts 
of the South where the stream-beds dry up during 
the hotter months. 

Do you know what territory is? Birds observe 
territorial rights the same as human beings. The 
Kingfisher especially. The male bird will defend 
his half-mile of stream against all other Kingfishers. 
This assures his mate and their family a steady 
supply of food without depleting the stock of fish 
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in the stream too much. Man alone does not recog- 
nize the importance of restricted fishing. Twenty 
or thirty men will whip the same half-mile of 
stream with their artificial flies and when the fish- 
ing finally dwindles away they blame the poor 
Kingfisher—or the Herons or one of the other fish- 
eating birds. They don’t stop to consider that the 
Kingfishers and Herons were living along the stream 
for centuries and the fishing still remained good. 
W. L. McAtee, principal biologist of the U. S. Bite 
; : . is ee of KINGFISHER 
Biological Survey, writes: ‘‘The very name—fish- 7 
eating birds’—implies encroachment upon the food 
supply of mankind, an implication that is essen- 
tially false. The results of all comprehensive in- 
vestigations of the food habits of these birds agree 
in indicating that under natural conditions the bulk 
+ 


of their food consists of fishes not directly utilized 
by man. The underlying reason is that these fishes 
are more available to the birds, usually because FEET 
they are more common and easier to catch.’’ The 
Kingfisher, for example, is very fond of chubs, one 
of the worst enemies that young trout fry have. 

No doubt at fish hatcheries Kingfishers are de- 
structive. The sight of such myriads of young fish 
is naturally tempting, but a screening over the 
tanks would keep the birds away. It is not neces- 
sary to shoot them. 

One day a lady on Long Island wrote us that she 
had found a Kingfisher’s nest in a hole in a bank. 
‘Had anybody else ever found a Kingfisher’s nest 
in such a situation? Is not this unusual?” she asked. 
We would like to have been able to reply that this 
was most extraordinary, but, of course, we could 
not. Almost invariably the Kingfisher digs its 
burrow near the top of a sand bank or a bluff, 
usually a foot or two below the point where the 
turf shelves over. 

The birds dig with their beaks and scratch the 
dirt out with their feet. The four-inch hole is ex- 
tended in a slightly upward direction for about four 
or five feet to a point not far below the sod. The 
end of a tunnel is enlarged into a chamber to hold 


FOOT 
the eggs. The male seems to get most of the fun o OSPREY 


out of home-building. He digs away with such 
enthusiasm that his bill gets all marked up and 
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when the job is done he often goes on digging one 
or two more holes nearby. These don’t always go 
to waste. Sometimes a pair of Rough-winged 
Swallows moves in. 

Mr. Edward Howe Forbush writes: ‘While ex- 
ploring some islands (in Puget Sound) I discovered 
many holes near the top of the precipitous sides. 
These holes proved to be the domiciles of Belted 
Kingfishers and Rough-winged Swallows. In order 
that I might reach them, my friend, with several 
sailors, went around to the top of the bluff, while 
I remained on the strand. A rope was then let down 
to me and held by the sailors above while I climbed 
up it and made a hitch about my body, and then, 
with one hand, explored the interior of the holes. 
Soon one of my fingers was nipped as by a pair of 
pincers and as I pulled it from the hole a Kingfisher 
hung by its bill from the digit. The sailors, seeing 
my comical predicament, laughed so that they 
loosened their hold on the rope. My friend says 
that he never will forget the expression on my 
countenance when that rope began to slip.”’ 

The five to eight glossy white eggs (rarely as 
many as fourteen) are incubated by both sexes. 
They take sixteen or seventeen days to hatch. 

Like vegetables, young Kingfishers grow toward 
the light. For nearly two weeks the naked red- 
skinned babies lie miserably on the cradle of fish 
bones waiting for their eyes to open. Then all they 
can see of the new world is the suffused shaft of 
light entering through the tunnel. 

The parents are kept so busy that their frequent 
comings and goings wear two little grooves, one 
at each side of the lower edge of the hole. This is 
where their feet pack down the sand and dirt. 
When, in about eighteen days, the young feather out 
they are patterned almost identically like the adults. 
A little over a week later they are able to fly. 

As every follower of Izaak Walton knows, the 
art of fishing is not mastered in a day. The young 
Kings must learn to balance themselves in the air 
properly and to gauge their dives. It takes two or 
three weeks and hundreds of practice dives before 
the parent birds can be relieved of their responsibil- 
ities. It is understandable why after such a long 
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job—two and a half months—they 
attempt no second brood. 

Most Kingfishers winter south of 
the central states, but an occasional 
hardy bird, perhaps Labrador-bred, 
will work the half-frozen streams as 
far north as New England or south- 
ern Ontario. During cold snaps 
when the last bit of open water ices 
up, they disappear. Perhaps they 
manage to reach some open river 
with a strong current. We often 
wonder. 


Things to Think About 


1. Why does a Kingfisher not ex- 
haust the supply of fish in a stream? 
Why do men sometimes exhaust the 
supply? What is the lesson to be 
learned from the Kingfisher? 

2. If you were hungry and stum- 
bled onto a platter of tasty sand- 
wiches, wouldn't you help yourself? 
You would, if you were hungry. Is 
it fair, then, to condemn a King- 
fisher because it helps itself at a fish 
hatchery? 

3. Under normal conditions, fish- 
eating birds are not harmful to 
man’s economic interests. Why? 


KINGFISHER 


References for the Teacher 
and the Student 


The Kingfisher’s Story. Dr. A. A. 
Allen. American Bird Biographies. 
1934. $3.50. 

Feathered Fishermen. William 
H. Gratwick, Jr. Brrp-Lorg, March- 
April, 1926. 

Fish-Eating Birds. Unit 4, Con- 
servation Series, Emergency Con- 
servation Committee, 734 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Ten 
cents. 

Birp-Lore. Editorial on fish-eat- 
ing birds. July-August, 1935. 


Range 


There are two races, or subspecies 
of the Belted Kingfisher. 

Eastern Belted Kingfisher (Mega- 
ceryle alcyon alcyon). East of the 
Rockies. Breeds from southern 
Labrador to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Winters from the central states 
south to northern South America. 

Western Belted Kingfisher (M. a. 
caurina). West of the Rockies from 
Alaska to southern California. Win- 
ters into Mexico. 


This and other Educational Leaflets are for sale, at 5 cents each, by the National Association of Audubon 


Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York City. Lists given on request. 
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WATER-FOWL TO BE SHOT DESPITE WIDE DEMAND 
FOR CLOSED SEASON 


Audubon Association Decries “Sixty-Day Barrage” 


An open season on Ducks and Geese, rec- 
ommended by the U. S. Biological Survey 
and approved by President Roosevelt, was 
announced July 30. 

Thirty days of shooting, in each of two 
zones, will present to the migrating water- 
fowl conditions of somewhat reduced haz- 
ards. Sink-boxes, sneak-boats, open-water 
shooting, baiting and live decoys have all 
been outlawed. Shooting of Ducks and 
Geese is restricted to the hours between 
74.M.and4p.m. While some bag limits have 
been reduced, others have been increased; the 
possession of more than one day's bag is 
illegal. Repeating shotguns may carry no 
more than 3 shells. 

No open season is allowed on Wood 
Ducks, Ruddy Ducks, Buffle-head Ducks, 
Ross's Geese, or Swans, and no shooting of 
Snow Geese is permitted in Florida or in 
states north thereof bordering on the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. The former prohibition of Brant 
hunting in the East has been removed. 

The new regulations place the daily bag 
limit on Ducks at 10 in the aggregate of all 
kinds and make the possession limit conform 
to this daily bag limit. Bag limits on Geese 
and Brant remain at 4, but the possession 
limits have been cut in half, now conforming 
to the bag limits. 

The Audubon Association, as its members 
and the readers of Birp-Lore well know, 
earnestly fought for a closed season on water 
fowl hunting for 1935. In this stand it has 
been supported not only by its membership, 
but by a host of organizations throughout 
the length and breadth of the United States, 
including the Midwest Conservation Alli- 
ance, the Izaak Walton League of America, 
and the American Forestry Association. 
Furthermore, it has had the support of a 
great many Duck hunters, rod and gun clubs, 
and sportsmen’s organizations. The game 
commissioners of six mid-Western States 
went officially on record as favoring a closed 
season for 1935. 

Mr. John H. Baker, Executive Director of 
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the Audubon Association, presented to 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in behalf of 
the Midwest Conservation Alliance, a_peti- 
tion representing over 263,000 persons 
urgently requesting a closed season for 1935. 
Most of these persons are sportsmen of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley States. 

On August 1, the date of release of the 
Federal Regulations for 1935, Mr. Baker 
publicly commented as follows: 

“Incredible as it may seem, an executive 
order issued by the President of the United 
States, based on advice of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Chief of the Biological 
Survey, sentences the vanishing American 
migratory Duck to sixty consecutive days’ 
barrage in the United States; thirty days each 
in two zones, north and south; this in the 
face of the Government's own estimate of 
only some forty Ducks per hunter remain- 
ing to return to the breeding grounds this 
year. 

‘*Alberta and Saskatchewan, Canada, have 
decreed an open season from September 1 to 
November 14; from Minnesota to Missouri 
Ducks may be shot from October 21 to 
November 20; in Arkansas and Louisiana 
from November 20 to December 19. For 110 
consecutive days the individual migratory 
Duck, winging his way from Alberta to 
Louisiana, will face withering gunfire. 

‘The season has been set to provide the 
resident hunter good shooting at the normal 
peak of Duck migration in his neighbor- 
hood. Is this conservation? 

‘For the first time in seven long years the 
drought is broken and water in quantity has 
returned to the breeding grounds in the 
prairie provinces of Canada and our northern 
tier of central western states. What a golden 
opportunity to restore the Duck supply! 
What a stroke of fortune now passed up, 
let slip! 

‘Can it be that those in authority listened 
too attentively to the old stock arguments 
of those with a commercial stake in hunting 
Ducks, those few die-hard killers who seem 
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ingly would not hesitate to shoot the last 
Duck sitting on the water? How much 
longer will the 120,000,000 people of this 
country permit the regulations as to the take 
of wild birds and animals, which belong to 
the people as a whole, to be disproportion- 
ately influenced by that fraction of one per 
cent of the population willing to risk, for its 
pleasure or profit, the further depletion of an 
endangered natural resource? 

“There has been no question that the 
surest way to restore Ducks is to stop killing 
them. Why, then, an open season? Fear, we 
are told, that a closed season would be more 
difficult to enforce than further restrictions. 
It stands to reason that the contrary would 
be true. What an appraisal of the standards 
of conduct of our water-fowl hunters and 


especially, of our state game commissioners! 

‘Ding’ Darling, Chief of the Biological 
Survey, has striven earnestly to arrive at that 
recommendation he deemed best; we are sore 
at heart that he has felt impelled to advocate 
an open season this year. Let us, however, 
give full credit when credit is due; all con- 
servationists will hail his courage and wis- 
dom in recommending the permanent out- 
lawing of baiting, live decoys, batteries and 
sink boxes, those abuses which have con- 
tributed heavily to the decimation of our 
Duck supply and have, in many quarters, 
reduced Duck hunting to a mere matter of 
slaughter. Their elimination will be glad 
news to a host of Duck hunters, as well as 
conservationists, and constitutes a signal 
victory.” 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY OF NEW JERSEY 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 


The New Jersey Audubon Society Annual 
Meeting, inaugurated by Mr. Beecher S. 
Bowdish in 1910, will celebrate its Silver 
Anniversary on October 1, 1935, at the New- 
ark Museum, Newark, N. J. The business 
session of the Twenty-fifth Conference -will 
open with the Trustees meeting at 10 a.m. 
and the public program at 2 p.m. Officers are 
P. B. Phillipp, President; William H. Pettes, 
Vice-President; and Beecher S. Bowdish, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Announced speakers 
will be Miss Virginia Downward, of the 
Newark Museum; Mr. John H. Baker, Execu- 
tive Director of the National Association; 
and Mr. Warren F. Eaton, a Trustee of the 
Society. Mr. Lester L. Walsh, another Trus- 
tee, will show motion pictures and Mr. 
Beecher S. Bowdish will present a few color 


motion-picture shots of New Jersey birds, 
including the Goldfinch, chosen by the New 
Jersey Legislature this year as the State Bird 
of New Jersey. 

In its legislative work this past year, also, 
the Society opposed a bill to permit the sale 
and manufacture of air rifles in the state, 
which was defeated, and favored a bill to 
stop shooting on state and county roadways, 
which died in committee. The income of 
the Miller Memorial Fund, of which the So- 
ciety is a trustee, has been devoted this year 
to the newly formed Witmer Stone Wild Life 
Sanctuary at Cape May Point, N. J. 

Representatives of New Jersey Garden, 
Women’s, Sportsmen's, and other conserva- 
tion or bird-study clubs are cordially invited 
to attend the meeting. 
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Wilmer StoneWild Life Sanctuary 


TRESPASSING:GUNNING POSITIVELY FORBIDDEN 


THIS SANCTUARY IS ESTABLISHED + or rwe PROTEC 


OF WILDBIRDS. MAMMALS PLANT LIFE avt . 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONoF AUDUBON SOCIET)} ~ 
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Dr. Stone visits the Sanctuary 


Sanctuary Established at Cape May 


Migrants that fly south along the Atlantic 
coast route this fall and pause on an ances- 
tral resting- and feeding-ground near Cape 
May Point, N. J., will, for the first time 
since man came on the scene, find sanctuary. 
The Audubon Association, for several years 
actively interested in the welfare of the 
migrating birds that concentrate in the 
Point woods, has leased a strategic portion 
of this woods and established it as the 
Witmer Stone Wild Life Sanctuary. It is so 
named in honor of the distinguished orni- 
thologist who has made a life-long study of 
the birds of Cape May County 

The configuration of the land at the tip 
of New Jersey causes a concentration of 
migrating birds that makes certain portions 
peculiarly suited for sanctuary purposes. 
The woods area is abundant with natural 
foods, and here it is that the chief concen- 
tration takes place. Although the area is 
not large, its attractions are so great that 
migrants pour into it by the thousands and 
even continued to do so in former years when 
indiscriminate gunning was permitted. As 
many as 250 species have been observed in 
the vicinity. Following a moderate flight 
on the morning of September 7, Mr. Eaton 
of our staff, with members of the Delaware 
Valley Ornithological Club, counted a total 
of 113 species in that immediate region. 
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The sanctuary itself comprises a portion 
of the woods that is famous for large flights 
of Flickers, Robins, Mourning Doves, King- 
birds, and Bobolinks, as well as Hawks of 
eleven species. Warblers and Thrushes occur 
in successive waves that are amazing in the 
number of individual birds involved. Barn 
Owls and Long-eared Owls, Night Herons 
and Green Herons, go through in consider- 
able flocks, and water-fowl and shore-birds 
are found in the vicinity. Swallows gather 
over the near-by meadows by the tens of 
thousands. Only the addition of a warden 
is needed to make the place an ideal bird 
sanctuary. 

The Association has secured the services 
of William J. Rusling, of New Jersey, to act 
as warden. Mr. Rusling is Secretary of the 
Montclair Bird Club and a member of the 
Linnaean Society of New York. He has 
been on the job since the first week of 
August, and with the assistance of various 
staff members has posted the sanctuary, in- 
cluding the erection of a large wooden sign 
along the Sunset Boulevard which bisects 
our land from east to west. He has also been 
engaged in clearing out existing paths and 
removing unsightly debris. Migration rec- 
ords have been kept since August 4. 

The botanical interest of the area is 
second only to the ornithological. A num- 
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ber of plants occur here that are found no- 
where else in New Jersey or in but a few 
other localities. These include the wild 
bean, purple lady-slipper, slender lycopo- 
dium, and others. Typical trees are the 
Spanish oak, pond pine, and holly. The pres- 
ervation of these floral attractions will be 
given as much attention as the interesting 
faunal examples. 

It was expected that strong opposition 
to the sanctuary would come from some of 
the local gunners. The concentration of 
bird life at this point has acted as a magnet 
for gunners, and before the intervention of 
this Association, the woods region was 
periodically a shambles. Robins, Flickers, 
and other useful and protected species were 
shot and even netted. Many residents of 
the community have long deplored this 
situation and welcome the establishment of 
a sanctuary. Sportsmen who have observed 
the inevitable tendency of some gunners to 
take advantage of birds in a concentration 
area, especially in connection with bag 
limits on Woodcock and other species, have 
expressed their approval of the project. The 


Spanish Oaks in the Sanctuary 


State Board of Fish and Game Commissioners 
has offered coéperation in enforcement of the 
game laws.—R. P. A. 


The Todd Wild Life Sanctuary 


By MILLICENT TODD BINGHAM 


On the coast of Maine east of Portland, 
east of Boothbay Harbor, where land and sea 
interpenetrate, Muscongus Bay lies between 
rugged promontories. The bay is studded 
with islands. In the outer reaches their names 
suggest the open ocean—Gull Rock, Shark 
and Heron, Crane and Haddock Islands. In 
the northern, inner extremity of the bay, 
the barnyard animals cluster near the shore, 
Ram Island, Hog Island, and Cow Island— 
close beside it a little one called Calf Island. 

Hog Island is the new Todd Wild Life 
Sanctuary of the Audubon Association. It is 
1'% miles in length and consists of somewhat 
more than 300 acres. Ninety feet in height at 
the highest point, it is covered with dense 
stands of pine, spruce, and balsam. From its 
eastern shore, on the horizon 12 miles out at 
sea, can be seen the island of Monhegan, 
with its heroism, its legends, and its artist 
colony. On the west, at the nearest point, 
the mainland is only 200 yards distant. 


e 


The granite ledges of which the island is 
built crop out along the bare crest. Into the 
shade of the sweet-smelling balsam woods 
below, the botanist is lured by deep mosses 
and beds of ferns. June’s pink lady-slippers 
and the tiny twin bells of Linnaa borealis make 
way in July and August for multi-colored 
mushrooms and the spectral Indian pipe. 

For more than a quarter of a century, 
until her death here on October 14, 1932, 
most of Hog Island was owned by Mabel 
Loomis Todd, wife of David Todd, the 
astronomer, of Amherst College. She is best 
remembered as-the first editor of the poems 
and letters of Emily Dickinson. Mrs. Todd 
spent every summer on the island at her 
camp called ‘Mavooshen’—the ancient In- 
dian name of the region. Due to her interest 
and to her enthusiasm, as well as to her 
efforts, the wild birds and animals inhabit- 
ing the island have been protected, so that 
today many varieties of birds unknown on 
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A Panorama of the Todd Wild Life Sanctuary 


the adjacent mainland breed here unmolested. Not 
only lumbering, but camping, was forbidden by 
her. She used to row down to the scene of a 
clam-bake after the picnickers had gone, to make 
sure that no trace of fire had been left behind. 
Throughout the period of her ownership the island 
was posted against both hunting and trapping. 

Before the coming of the white man the 
Indians considered Hog Island a favored spot, 
the clams in the smooth sand beaches between 
the rocky headlands furnishing food, and the 
springs close to the shore an abundance of clear, 
cold water. On the southern tip of the island, 
archeologists have found evidence of prehistoric 
occupation in the kitchen-middens—heaps of 
shells containing arrow-heads and bits of pottery. 

On the adjacent large island from which 
Muscongus Bay takes its name, the sociologist 
will find an independent race of fishermen who 
acknowledge no allegiance to the mainland—not 
to township, nor to county, nor to state, only 
to the Government of the United States. 

Nearby, on the neighboring mainland, is the 
Pemaquid Wild Life Sanctuary, a _ privately 
owned tract of several square miles, embracing 
two fresh-water lakes, the breeding-place of Loons 
and other water-fowl. Thus, from Hog Island 
as a center, three distinct habitats are within 
reach—the fresh-water lakes of the mainland, the 
bare uninhabited w‘nd-swept islands of the outer 
bay where Gulls, Terns, and Petrels build their 
nests, and, lastly, the dense forests of the island 
itself, called by Roger T. Peterson ‘“‘the best 
Warbler country south of the Matapedia.”’ 

Until purchased by Mrs. Todd, Hog Island 
was divided into strips, owned by those whose 
homes were on the mainland. Stone walls, traces 
of which can still be detected in the forest, 
divided the parcels one from another, also serv- 
ing, a hundred years ago, to separate the flocks 
and herds that were pastured there. 

A peninsula extends from the northeastern 
extremity of the island and at some high tides is 
almost separated from it. On the tip of this 
peninsula there was, long ago, a ship chandlery 
where sailors and fishermen fitted out their fleets 
before setting sail for the Western Banks. Later, 
an inn and bungalows were added and the point 
became a popular hostelry for summer visitors. 
But fifteen years ago that, too, was given up, and 
the island was returned to the rightful owners— 
its wild inhabitants. Since then, Ospreys have 
built their nests in the tall tree-tops along the 
water's edge undisturbed, the Great Blue Herons 
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have reared their young in a solitude as 
remote as if the Indians were still their 
only neighbors, while the ringing notes 


of the Hermit Thrush, or the high, clear 
medley of the Winter Wren, echo and re- 
echo across the quiet waters of the bay. 


CONSERVATION IN WASHINGTON 


By T. S. PALMER 


After a session of nearly eight months, 
the 74th Congress adjourned August 26 
at midnight. While in many respects the 
record of legislation was unprecedented, 
the list of conservation measures enacted 
was meager. 

The “‘Omnibus Act’’ amending the Migra- 
tory Bird Hunting Stamp Act and authoriz- 
ing more than $6,000,000 for refuges is 
probably the most important new wild-life 
measure. The act establishing the Big Bend 
National Park in Texas is the outstanding 
feature of National Park legislation, although 
a number of measures authorizing historical 
parks and monuments were placed on the 
statute books. An amendment to the Ever- 
glades Park Act removing the restriction on 
expenditure of funds during the first few 
years was passed during the closing days of 
the session. 

The ‘Act to amend the Taylor Grazing 
Act and providing for the disposition of the 
last 80 million acres of public lands’’ was so 
altered in the Senate as to lose the support 
of many of its friends and inspire strong 
efforts to prevent its approval. As finally 
passed, it would have transformed certain 
existing rights into vested rights, tended to 
defeat the purpose of the original act by 
ultimately transferring to the states much of 
the land and thus resulted in a checkerboard 
administration of some of the grazing areas 
established on public lands. Strong objec- 
tion to the measure was also made because it 
authorized the appointment of the personnel 
of the grazing administration without the 


protection of Civil Service laws. The bill 
was vetoed by President Roosevelt on 
September 5. 

Among the measures which passed one 
branch of Congress and await final considera- 
tion at the next session are the Eagle Act 
(S. 2990) and the Whaling Treaty Act 
(S. 3413). This latter measure to carry out 
the multilateral treaty which became effec- 
tive on January 16, 1935, was introduced in 
the Senate on August 13 and passed on Au- 
gust 24. The treaty ratified by the United 
States in 1932, protecting Right Whales and 
the young and females accompanied by young 
of all whales, is the first step toward protec- 
tion of whales by international action. 

The Migratory Bird Treaty Act Regula- 
tions for 1935, approved by the President on 
July 30, materially curtailed certain Duck- 
hunting privileges—as described elsewhere— 
and eliminated September Dove-shooting. 
The last provision aroused so much opposi- 
tion that it was modified on August 27 so as 
to open the season on Doves in the northern 
zone on September 1, and in the southern 
zone on September 21. It is interesting to 
recall that the first Federal Migratory Bird 
Regulations, issued in 1913, eliminated July 
and August shooting and reduced the open 
seasons on water-fowl from 180 days or more 
in some states to 105 days in the North and 
90 days in the South, but the progressive in- 
crease in hunting, and decrease in birds, has 
now necessitated an open season of only 30 
days, reduced bag limits, and many restric- 
tions on methods of hunting water-fowl. 
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AUDUBON ASSOCIATION NEWS 


New Junior Audubon Club Material 


This year for the first time the National 
Association of Audubon Societies will pro- 
vide leaflets, with inserted four-color plate 
and outline for crayon drawing, in two 
styles; one adapted to the use of children in 
Grades 1 to 5 inclusive, and the other for 
the older children. The color plate and 
outline drawing are identical in both styles 
of leaflet, but the text matter is shortened, 
simplified, and printed in larger type for the 
younger children. 

The new leaflets have been written by 
Mr. Roger Tory Peterson, of the staff of the 
Audubon Association. He has also supplied 
pen-and-ink border illustrations for the first 
three pages of each leaflet. 

The new-style leaflets treat of the Gold- 
finch, Bluebird, Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, Belted Kingfisher, Red-shouldered 
Hawk, and Canvas-back Duck. Anyone 
interested may obtain copies of these leaflets 
at five cents each, but the children enrolling 
in Junior Audubon Clubs will obtain them 
on the same terms as heretofore. 

To every prospective organizer of a Junior 
Audubon Club, the Association is now send- 
ing a reprint copy of the article, ‘Bird-Study 
for Schools,” that appeared in the July- 
August, 1935, issue of Birp-Lore. This 
article contains many valuable suggestions 
as to projects that the organizers may adopt 
as methods of sustaining the interest of the 
club members throughout the year. 

The new Audubon buttons will portray 
the American Eagle and the Canvas-back 
Duck, and each member of a Junior Audubon 
Club enjoys the privilege of choosing which 
of these buttons he prefers to have. 

To every club, of the formation of which 
the Association receives advice before mid- 
night, October 31, 1935, will be sent free 
three colored plates of birds, that will make 
attractive classroom displays. 

It is intended to publish in Brrp-Lorg, 
through the next year, a series of articles 
that will be of specific aid to teachers and 
leaders of Junior Audubon groups and others 
interested in nature education. 

Beginning on page 342 of this issue of Birp- 


Lore there appears a reprint of the new-style 
leaflet of the Belted Kingfisher, adapted to 
the older children. 


The Sanctuary Situation 


A Report on Texas: The observant Birp- 
Lore reader will have noted that our Sanc- 
tuary Department is chiefly concerned with 
rare species. These columns have been 
crowded not with Robins or Flickers, but 
with Ibises, Spoonbills, and Great White 
Herons. Naturally, this reflects the Asso- 
ciation’s policy in this important field, a 
policy that takes into consideration the com- 
parative status of bird life over the whole 
of North America. Thus, while we can 
directly benefit the Reddish Egret through 
warden protection, both because of its com- 
parative rarity and its habit of concentrat- 
ing in a few chosen breeding areas, we would 
not be able effectively to guard such other 
interesting and valuable birds as, for exam- 
ple, the Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, which are 
widely scattered during their breeding season. 

We commonly think of Florida as a land 
of strange birds, as indeed it is. Texas may 
not have impressed the average person as a 
fertile ornithological field. Yet there are 
many things to be observed along its flat, 
coastal plains and among its low, coastal 
islands that cannot be found elsewhere in 
the United States. In direct line with our 
sanctuary work, we can again mention the 
Reddish Egret, which breeds only in Texas, 
and such rare species as the Roseate Spoon- 
bill and White Pelican. The Fulvous Tree 
Duck is becoming increasingly common as 
far north as Galveston Bay, and down in the 
Brownsville region the overlapping Mexican 
avifauna offers constant surprises. 

What is the Association doing in this 
interesting state? Are we able to make im- 
provements in the condition of any of these 
Texas birds? What species are we working 
with and with what degree of success? 

From time to time in the past there have 
been brief accounts published in Birp-Lore 
that answered these very questions. Dr. T. 
Gilbert Pearson was a pioneer in exploring 
for Texas bird colonies and made discoveries 
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that were the basis for our first warden 
service in that state. For some fifteen years 
we have had Audubon wardens stationed at 
various places along the Texas coast. Today 
the results of these efforts merit the consider- 
ation of those interested in the problems of 
bird protection 

In the late spring our Supervisor of 
Southern Sanctuaries, Alexander Sprunt, Jr., 


Mr. Sprunt with one of his charges 


made a thorough inspection of Texas colo 
nies. The following excerpt from his report 
gives us a concise, first-hand picture of the 
situation. 


“To the ornithological observer making 
an extended trip along the Texan coast, the 
conditions existing in regard to bird life are 
rather unusual, not to say exceptional. Gen- 
erally speaking, birds are in excellent con- 
dition and constitute quite a natural asset, 
being so regarded by a large number of the 
coastal dwellers. Excepting the Brown 
Pelican, birds are highly thought of and 
receive rather more consideration from the 
public than in most states where the writer 
has made ornithological observations. 

“The two outstanding species of birds 
which inhabit the area are the Reddish 
Egret and the Roseate Spoonbill. The Egret 
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is much the commoner of the two and is 
steadily increasing year by year. 

“The most valuable bird in Texas from 
the point of view of rarity is the Roseate 
Spoonbill, this statement relating to its 
almost total absence in the rest of the United 
States, for it cannot be said to be rare in 
Texas, though it is very locally distributed. 
Other than the Ten Thousand Islands area 
in Florida, Texas is the stronghold of the 
Spoonbill in this country. The Spoonbill is 
highly thought of by everyone, even the 
casual fisherman. They are known by the 
term ‘Flamingo’ to most coast men, and 
sometimes by the name ‘pink bird.’ Their 
nesting-places are, of course, protected by 
this Association in the main, although there 
must be some area where these birds nest 
that is without protection as yet, and which 
has eluded search. 

“The colony at Vingt'un shows a decided 
increase over the season of 1934 and that at 
Second-Chain Island is also larger, but in 
less proportion. The extreme eccentricity of 
the Spoonbill in its method of living is a 
problem, but one about which little can be 
done. There are several places along the 
coast where Spoonbills may be seen in some 
numbers throughout the summer and yet do 
not nest at all. A case in point is Green 
Island, where at present there are at least 
350 of the birds, but not a nest on the island 
itself, or in the vicinity. The birds are 
about the island continually and remain for 
weeks at a time. 

“With a continuance of protection, the 
Spoonbill certainly should take its place 
very firmly as a prominent member of the 
avifauna of Texas, but this protection must 
be continued, not so much as a deterring 
factor from the viewpoint of the species 
being shot, but to maintain as nearly as 
possible, an inviolate condition on the nest- 
ing-grounds. The Spoonbill is highly tem- 
peramental and any continued visitation to 
one of its nesting-areas will almost certainly 
result in the birds deserting it. No landing 
other than that connected with a study of 
status should be allowed on any island where 
it breeds. The presence of a party for any 
length of time amid the rookery and a more 
or less regular invasion of visitors, no matter 
how well meaning they may be, can result 
only in harm. 

“The Heron family holds a position in 
Texas that the writer has not seen duplicated 
elsewhere. It is often the case that these 
birds are viewed with disfavor because of 
their feeding upon fish. Like all fish-eating 
birds, they are wrongly accused and perse- 
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cuted, and if not looked upon with actual 
dislike, are at best only tolerated. However, 
in Texas, they are regarded distinctly in the 
light of benefactors! The great amount of 
land which is planted in rice necessitates the 
peculiar arrangement of levees and ditches 
for the growth of this commodity, and this 
is where the Herons come in. Crayfish play 
havoc with the ricemen’s banks; the Herons 
are exceedingly fond of crayfish and resort 
to the rice fields in numbers in order to feed 
upon them. So highly thought of are the 
Herons that the owner of a rice field will go 
to some lengths to protect the birds which 
frequent his property, and will brook no 
interference with them. So thoroughly 
identified with the rice-growing are the 
birds that, in many parts of the coastal 
plain, they are known as ‘levee-walkers’! 
‘The Herons are in as fine condition in 
Texas as anywhere in the country and are 
exceedingly abundant. The stage has been 
reached when outside protection could be 
eliminated and the various species would no 
doubt remain in safety. However, in view 
of the fact that the Herons congregate with 
other species which need protection, and 
therefore receive it whether there is any 
particular necessity or no, is an added assur- 
ance of the continuance of their well being.”’ 


The Spoonbills on Vingt’un have con- 
tinued to increase under warden protection. 
Mr. Sprunt writes of his visit to these islands 
as follows: 


‘The birds on the island as we approached 
gave a wonderful sight. They seemed almost 
to cover the bushes and circled and swooped 
over us continually during the inspection. 
No protracted stop was made at any point 
on the island, as the sun was extremely hot 
and the newly hatched young gave every 
evidence of discomfort when exposed to the 
rays. Eggs and young in every stage of 
development were noted. It is impossible 
to gain an accurate idea of the number of 
nests. The dense vegetation precludes any 
attempt to arrive at a comprehensive count, 
and I could take only the warden’s word for 
the general condition as regards increase or 
decrease over former seasons. The Spoon- 
bill is, of course, the center of attraction on 
these islands.”’ 


Most of the Spoonbills at the Vingt’uns 
nested on a smaller island south of the main 
island where they formerly concentrated. 
Mr. Sprunt tells in his report of the appear- 
ance of the rookery. 


¢ 


“We then proceeded to the small island 
directly to the southward. This appeared to 
be all but covered with a pink blanket! Here 
the Spoonbills had nested this season and 
they presented a wonderful picture. They 
remained on the island until we actually 
landed and then the adults took wing and 
circled about, giving an excellent opportu- 
nity for counting. All of the adults did not 
rise, but of the ones in the air, I counted 
slightly in excess of 100. There were about 
25 or 30 visible on points of vantage on the 
vegetation while the others were circling 
about. 

‘‘Penetrating the island, we endeavored 
to count nests but found this almost impos- 
sible. The vegetation is much thicker than 
on Main Island, and much higher. Nests 
were there in abundance and the young, con- 
trary to the few of Main Island, were nearly 
all fully feathered and ready to fly. They 
scrambled about within a few feet of us, 
and many could have been seized with ease. 
Some of the tops of the huisache bushes were 
literally covered with them, and they al- 
lowed approach within actually five feet. 
While it may not be absolutely accurate to 
say so, there were between 250 and 300 
young on the island certainly. This is giving 
it conservatively, and I believe that there 
were even more.”’ 


An inspection was likewise made by Mr. 
Sprunt of the two largest sanctuaries main- 
tained by the Association in Texas. These 
are the colorful rookeries located on the 
Second Chain-of-Islands, where 1,100 Rose- 
ate Spoonbills were resident this season and 
the Green Island Sanctuary, stronghold of 
the handsome Reddish Egret. In addition, 
investigations were made of colonies on 
Bird Island in West Bay, the First and Third 
Chain-of-Islands and South Bird Island, 
Laguna Madre, where a warden was on 
duty this year. 

The colony on South Bird, formerly one 
of the most flourishing on the coast, has 
gradually decreased until this season, in 
spite of warden protection, the nesting birds 
were represented by small numbers of only 
four species. The cause of this depletion is 
uncertain. By way of compensation, the 
warden located a new breeding colony of 
Spoonbills in Hynes Bay, four occupied nests 
being counted. This is the third known 
nesting group in Texas and the fifth in the 
United States. More important than this 
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discovery, ornithologically, were the White 
Pelicans found by Warden Rewalt, nesting 
on a small island in the Callo del Oso. A 
total of seventy-two adult Pelicans was 
observed and eleven nests counted. The 
occasional breeding of this species in Texas 
has been baffling in the extreme and the 
present record, isolated geographically as 
well as in point of time, is typical. 

Our concern for the Brown Pelican, the 
most persecuted bird of the Texas coast, is 
considerably relieved by Mr. Sprunt’s 
optimistic findings 

“As the matter now stands, the Pelican 
rests in a rather uncertain position at pres- 
ent. No real persecution exists now such 
as was practised two years ago. The birds 
which are nesting seem to have been able 
to raise their young up to within a short 
period of time of flight. No evidences were 
seen in any colony visited of depredations 
by fishermen, and the adult population of 
Pelicans is certainly 2,000 or more."’ 


Once more we are indebted to Mr. J. J. 
Carroll and Mr. Alston Clapp, Sr., for their 
kindness in coéperating with the Associa- 
tion's representative. Mr. Sprunt’s work 
along the coast was greatly facilitated by 
these two gentlemen, who provided boat 
transportation along a considerable portion 
of the coast. 


Louisiana Colonies: Our sanctuary work in 
Louisiana is concerned with Yellow-crowned 
Night Herons, Roseate Spoonbills, and 
Brown Pelicans. This spring Mr. Sprunt 
personally investigated the two sanctuary 
areas wherein the first two species are found, 
and from our warden and other sources we 
have kept in close touch with the Pelicans 
on the Mud Lumps at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. The Yellow-crowns nesting in 
the Atchafalaya River ‘swamp region are 
still increasing, the number of adults this 
year being estimated as more than 2,000. 
With the possible exception of the colony 
at Eagle Lake, Colorado County, Texas, 
this is the largest known rookery of this 
species in the United States. 

Small flocks of Spoonbills were observed 
by our warden in southwestern Louisiana 
but no nests were located. Both here and 
in the Atchafalaya region, large numbers of 
Herons and Egrets were guarded in addition 
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to the rarer species. On Bayou Alabama, 
Pointe Coupee Parish, and on Half Moon 
Bayou, St. Landry Parish, Wood Ibises 
nested for the first time in that part of the 
State. 


Florida Outwardly Calm: As far as surface 
indications go, our Florida sanctuaries have 
enjoyed a period of peaceful inactivity. 
However, our two warden teams on the 
southwest coast report, in their usual] matter- 
of-fact way, numerous attempted violations 
that would have been consummated but for 
day and night vigilance. Their activities in 
the Marco region have been especially 
annoying to certain of the natives who for 
years on end have counted on the chicken- 
like meat of the White Ibis as a savory 
staple. 

The roosting Herons, Egrets, Ibises, and 
Spoonbills at Duck Rock and in near-by 
locations have been steadily increasing, and 
both Snowy Egrets and Louisiana Herons 
continue to nest in what appears an endless 
succession. 

In connection with the operations of 
these four full-time men, it may be well to 
mention that an intensive campaign for the 
protection of nesting Great White Herons 
is now being planned and we will have a 
team of two wardens detailed to this work 
not later than October 15. It will be recalled 
that, although some Great Whites nest the 
year round, their principal breeding months 
are December and January, the numbers 
gradually increasing from October and drop- 
ping off again after the middle of February. 

Arrangements have been completed for 
continuing the services of King Gomez, who 
has acted as our warden in the Big Pine Key 
and Key West sections since April. Gomez 
has recently given particular attention to 
the Great White Heron and White-crowned 
Pigeon. 

At Lake Washington a possible maximum 
of twenty-one young Glossy Ibises was 
raised this season. The rookery, seriously 
disturbed last year by an airplane that flew 
low over the birds and caused most of them 
permanently to desert their nests, has just 
completed a most successful season. A 
description of the resident bird life at Lake 
Washington was given in this section of 
Birp-Lore for May-June. 
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Through the courtesy of the United States 
Navy, and especially the officers of the Naval 
Air Station at Pensacola, our Supervisor of 
Southern Sanctuaries, Alexander Sprunt, Jr., 
made a flight over portions of the Gulf coast 
of Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi. It 
was hoped that important Tern colonies 
would be located on this flight, particularly 
in the vicinity of Mobile Bay, but nothing 
was turned up of any consequence in this 
respect. The method of observation, how- 
ever, demonstrated again the feasibility of 
using the air for surveys of bird life at a 
great saving of time and effort. 


Bird Life on Midway and Wake Islands: 
Readers interested in the welfare of the bird 
life of Midway and Wake Islands, which 
will be used as landing bases by Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, will welcome the statements 
contained in the following communications 
received from Pan American and from Ad- 
miral Yarnell, Commandant of the 14th 
Naval District, in which these islands are 


included: 


*“Mr. Rosert P. ALLEN 

Sanctuary Director 

National Association of Audubon Societies 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: We are very glad to be in the 
fortunate position of complying in every way 
with your desires to protect the development 
of the birds resident on Midway and Wake 
Islands. 

The instructions were not limited to 
generalities in any sense. They were very 
specific and comprehensive, and no pets of 
any kind are permitted our personnel on 
these islands. The introduction of cats and 
dogs to the islands by members of the ground 
or flight personnel is strictly forbidden. You 
may rest assured that our instructions will 
be carried out. 

Yours very truly, 
Pan American Airways INc. 
By E. E. Wyman 

Assistant to the President." 


‘* My dear Mr. Allen: 1 beg to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of June 19 regarding the 
protection of bird life on Midway and Wake 
Islands. 

The Commandant has been fully aware 
of the necessity of the protection of bird life 
on these islands and directions have been 
issued to the Pan American Co. to safeguard 


¢ 


this bird life in every way possible. They 
have also been directed to prevent the intro- 
duction of any pests which might disturb 
the birds. 
The Naval custodian on Midway Island 
has been issued similar instructions. I am, 
Very sincerely, 
H. E. Yarne.1, 
Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy, 
Commandant, 14th Naval District, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


Mr. Rosert P. ALLEN 

Sanctuary Director 

National Assn. of Audubon Societies 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y.”’ 


Two International Conventions 


The Sixth Convention of the International 
Committee for Bird Preservation was held 
in Brussels, Belgium, June 11 and 13, 1935. 
National Sections composed of official repre- 
sentatives of leading scientific and conser- 
vation organizations in twenty-six countries 
comprise the membership of this world 
movement for bird preservation. 

The Brussels meeting was attended by of- 
ficial delegates from ten National Sections, 
also invited guests from six or seven 
countries. 

In the proceedings, attention was drawn 
to the capture of Thrushes by traps and 
ground nets in Belgium and France, and the 
need in many countries of prohibiting the 
capture of all game during the breeding 
season. There were reports and discussions 
on the continued loss of bird life because of 
oil poured on the seas and through pollution 
of inland waters. Strong representations 
were made urging that the League of Na- 
tions be encouraged to bring about an inter- 
national agreement to require ships to install 
and operate oil separators. 

The convention urged its various Na- 
tional Sections to promote legislation to 
prohibit the importation of birds shipped 
illegally from other countries, re-enacted its 
former resolutions disapproving of the pay- 
ing of bounties for the destruction of birds 
of prey, and urged the delegates to induce 
their respective Governments to abolish all 
bounty systems. 

Stress was laid on modern means of propa- 
ganda in favor of the protection of birds, 
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special emphasis being laid on the use of 
the press and of the radio. 

Much time was devoted to discussion of 
a proposed treaty for bird preservation in 
Europe, the form of which was presented 
by representatives of the Scandinavian 
countries, who desire to have this substi- 
tuted for the Paris Treaty of 1902. 

The International Committee for Bird 
Preservation was organized by Dr. T. 
Gilbert Pearson and others whom he had 
interested in England, France, and Holland. 
This took place in London on June 20, 1922. 

Another meeting in Brussels during the 
same week was that of the Permanent Com- 
mission on Migratory Game Birds of the 
Conseil International de la Chasse. This 
international hunting council, founded at 
Paris, in November, 1930, now has groups 
in fifty-seven nations. It was organized in 
a broad way and is supported by a high- 
class type of sportsmen-conservationists in 
many countries. The Presidents of nineteen 
Republics have given their names as adher- 
ents to the movement. 

The organization concerns itself with 
numerous problems of wild bird and mam- 
mal preservation everywhere. Largely 
through the efforts of its President, Mon- 
sieur Maxime Ducrocq, substantial curtail- 
ment in the sale of migratory Quail was 
effected in most of the Mediterranean coun 
tries the past year. Its office is at 21, rue de 
Clichy, Paris; and its Secretary is Comte W. 
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Dr. Pearson attended this convention 
also. He went as the formal delegate of the 
State Department in Washington, and as the 
representative of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies. 


Birds Through the Microphone 


It strikes us as unusually appropriate that 
news and gossip of the bird world should 
go out over the air, the birds’ own natural 
element. Several staff members have been 
spreading the gospel via radio, Messrs. 
Peterson, Hadley, and Allen over WOR at 
8.15 each Saturday morning and Miss Lorine 
Letcher Butler over WLW, Cincinnati, every 
Wednesday at 4.00 p.m. 

The WOR broadcasts are being given 
under the general heading, ‘Bird News.’ 
These talks are designed to inform the public 
of what is doing locally, what birds may be 
seen, and where. Current items about birds 
are also included. 

Miss Butler's talks touch upon current 
topics as well, and recent titles have been 
‘New Feathers for Old,’ a story of the moult- 
ing period among birds; ‘Birds in Training,’ 
a description of pre-migration activities; and 
‘Cats and Birds,’ a subject whose timeliness 
is constant. 

Negotiations are under way for further 
time on the air and Brrp-Lore readers will 
be kept informed of both additional pro- 
grams and any changes in schedule. 


AMERICAN GAME ASSOCIATION PASSES 
FROM THE SCENE 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the American Game Association on August 
20, 1935, it was decided to discontinue the 
Association as an active sportsmen’s agency. 

The work which the Association has been 
engaged in for the past twenty-four years, 
is to be carried on by the recently organized 
American Wildlife Institute. 

The directors voted to turn over to the 
American Wildlife Institute such of its staff, 
equipment, library, files, and membership as 
the Institute and its affiliated federation of 
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conservation forces can utilize in its program. 

American Game magazine was turned over 
to the American Wildlife Institute, which 
proposes to continue it as American Wildlife. 

The American Game Association will 
retain its charter and will continue as a legal 
entity, primarily to protect certain endow- 
ments. 

Mr. Seth Gordon, who has served as 
President of the American Game Association 
in recent years, now becomes Secretary of the 
new American Wildlife Institute. 


THE AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE 


On August 14, 1935, there was organized 
the American Wildlife Institute, with offices 
in the Investment Building, Washington, 
D.C 

The officers of the Institute are as follows: 

President, Thomas H. Beck; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles S. McVeigh; Treasurer, T. E 
Doremus; Business Manager, Henry P. 
Davis; Secretary, Seth Gordon; Field Secre- 
tary, Carl D. Shoemaker. 

The members of the Institute’s Board of 
Trustees have been announced as follows: 
Walter P. Chrysler, Chairman of Board, 
Chrysler Motors Corp., Chairman; Herbert 
L. Pratt, retired industrialist, Vice-Chair- 
man; Thomas H. Beck, president, Crowell 
Publishing Company; W. M. Bonham, presi- 
dent, Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion; Ralph Budd, president, Burlington 
Railroad; Harry Chandler, publisher, Los 
Angeles Times; W. P. Conway, president, 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York; 
Powel Crosley, Jr., president, Crosley Radio 
Corporation; C. K. Davis, president, Rem- 
ington Arms Company; F. B. Davis, presi- 
dent, United States Rubber Company; 
Antonio del Conde, attorney, Mexico City, 
Mexico; M. Hartley Dodge, chairman of 
Board, Remington Arms Company; T. E. 
Doremus, executive, E. I. duPont deNe- 
mours & Company; B. W. Doyle, philan- 
thropist and sportsman, Massachusetts; 
Frederic Ewing, vice-president, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company; William H. Foster, 
editor, National Sportsman & Hunting & 
Fishing Magazines; Harry B. Hawes, former 
U. S. Senator from Missouri; Augustus S. 
Houghton, president, Association for Protec- 
tion of the Adirondacks; Harry F. Harper, 
president, Motor Wheel Corporation, Mich- 
igan; K. R. Kingsbury, president, Standard 
Oil Co. of California; J. K. Kinnear, presi- 
dent, Fishing Tackle Manufacturers Insti- 
tute; Frank W. Lovejoy, general manager, 
Eastman Kodak Company; Alvan Macauley, 
president, Packard Motor Company; Charles 
S. McVeigh, attorney and sportsman, New 
York; L. B. Maytag, retired manufacturer, 
Colorado; Orson D. Munn, publisher, 
Scientific American; John L. Pratt, vice- 
president, General Motors Corporation; 
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Gen. M. A. Reckord, executive vice-presi- 
dent, National Rifle Association; R. J. Rey- 
nolds, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company; 
William G. Ross, ex-president, Saskatche- 
wan (Canada) Fish and Game League; Fred 
W. Sargent, president, Chicago and North- 
western Railroad; J. T. Skelly, vice-president 
Hercules Powder Company; Leslie M. 
Stratton, president, National Wholesale 
Hardware Association; E. R. Tinker, retired 
banker, New York; Frederic C. Walcott, 
former chairman, U. S. Senate Wildlife Com- 
mittee; Major L. W. T. Waller, Jr., sports- 
man and game authority, Pennsylvania; 
Eltinge F. Warner, publisher, Field and 
Stream; C. A. Wheatley, sportsman and con- 
servationist, Texas; Gen. Robert E. Wood, 
president, Sears-Roebuck Company. 

The Executive Committee of the Board 
consists of Powel Crosley, Jr., Chairman; 
Frederic Ewing, Vice-Chairman; and Messrs. 
Walter P. Chrysler, C. K. Davis, F. B. Davis, 
Harry B. Hawes, A. S. Houghton, J. K. 
Kinnear, Charles S. McVeigh, Herbert L. 
Pratt, Gen. M. A. Reckord, Fred W. Sar- 
gent, and Gen. Robert E. Wood. 

We quote from published statements of 
officers of the Institute as follows: 


“The American Wildlife Institute will 
stand for ‘The Sportsman's Dollar for the 
Sportsman's Benefit.’ *’ 

‘The formation of the A. W. I. will be 
enthusiastically welcomed by the millions 
of sportsmen of North America. It is hailed 
as the beginning of a new era for game and 
fish in this country." 

‘The charter provides that the Institute 
shall be a permanent, central organization, 
national and international in scope, to pro- 
mote and assist in the coérdination of the 
wildlife conservation, restoration, and man- 
agement work of existing agencies on the 
Western Hemisphere.”’ 

“The Institute is amply financed by 
officers who, fortunately, have selfish inter- 
ests. Wildlife is not only for the hunters or 
fishers. When we restore Grouse, for in- 
stance, we restore song and insectivorous 
birds. Thus millions of nature lovers, 
camera hunters and others who enjoy the 
spectacle of wildlife as an aesthetic recreation 
are also gainers. These people, as well as 
hunters and anglers, use autos, tires, rail- 
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roads, cameras. It is, therefore, to the 
interest of makers of autos, tires, and 
cameras, and to railroad men, to work for 
the preservation of wildlife. All these in- 
dustries and many others are represented on 
our Board of Trustees."’ 

‘*What we hope to do is to supplant con- 
servation with restoration. Since 1840, 
conservation in this country has consisted 
principally of piling up legal restrictions on 
sportsmen iain bag limits, cutting 
down seasons. That it hasn't worked out 
as intended is shown by the fact that wild- 
life has continued to decline.”’ 

“Emphasis is to be on restoration not 
restriction, and that means the management 
of wildlife and its habitat to assure results."’ 

‘A few organized cow-punchers or sheep 
herders could romp into any state or provin- 
cial legislature or into Congress and thwart 
the wishes of the sportsmen every time." 


From an official statement of the objec- 
tives of the Institute, we quote as follows: 


‘The Institute is not an organization to 
which mass membership should be solicited, 
but is primarily a business association of 
representative industrialists who directly or 
indirectly profit through an adequate popu- 
lation of wildlife, and are, therefore, inter- 
ested in helping sportsmen help themselves."’ 

‘In not over three of the forty-eight states 
are the local sportsmen's groups associated 
sufficiently to wield any material influence 
in state legislatures or political administra- 
tions, to protect their own interests, or to 
see that properly qualified men are chosen 
to administer the fees they pay to the state 
and provincial game funds... . The A. W. 
I. has been organized to provide the neces- 
sary leadership.” 

“Land grant colleges, partly maintained 
by federal funds and equipped with staffs of 
County Agents, cover this nation with a 
personnel which purports to instruct land 
owners in the profitable-use of soils and farm 
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lands. Up to date, this ready-to-wear 
mechanism has never been used for the ap- 
plication of game management principles. 
No word has gone down these avenues of 
approach to the farmers which _—— 
them with the ways and methods of increas- 
ing game for the mutual profit and recreation 
of land-owner and sportsman. Thirty thou- 
sand dollars cies for five years, has 
been pledged to the A. W. I. for the inaugu- 
ration of a series of game management agen- 
cies directed by skilled game technicians in 
five land grant colleges to make use of this 
existing but heretofore unused mechanism 
for practical game increase." 

“While the interests of wildlife are not 
entirely ignored under the Forest Service 
management, it has been incidental to other 
powerfully organized interests. These forest 
lands, under applied game management, 
might become vast reservoirs of beneficial 
wildlife, second only to the value of the 
timber. To date, the wildlife interests in 
national forests have defaulted to every 
other use that might apply for privileges.” 


It is evident that this new Institute pos- 
sesses tremendous potentialities of both good 
and harm as regards the perpetuation on this 
continent of an adequate breeding stock of 
all of our native species of wild life. We shall 
hope for the best, and will reserve judgment 
until actions of the Institute, rather than 
statements or expressed intentions, demon- 
strate just where the interests of its sponsors 
lie. 

We regret to say that we are considerably 
disturbed at the inclusion in the Institute's 
Board of Trustees of many individuals repre- 
sentative of gun and ammunition compa- 
nies, hunting magazines, and fishing-tackle 
manufacturers. 

It is significant that there is not on the 
Board of Trustees a single zodlogist, botanist, 
or biologist. 


AUDUBON FOLIOS LOANED TO ASSOCIATION 


A magnificent set of the first edition of 
Audubon’s folio plates—the ‘‘Elephant 
Audubon’’—has been loaned to the Associa- 
tion by one of its members, Mr. Duncan H. 
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Read. These volumes, familiar to most of us 
only as they are broken up for sale by de- 
partment stores, may be seen on application 
at headquarters’ library. 
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BIRD-LORE'S MOTTO: 


A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


THe annual meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union will be held this year 
in Toronto October 21-24. Toronto has 
long been a center of ornithological activity 
and has, therefore, both a past and a present 
of interest to bird-students. It is also the 
home of Mr. J. H. Fleming, the present presi- 
dent of the Union, a fact which assures a 
doubly warm welcome to those who attend 
this meeting. Details regarding head- 
quarters, program, and membership in the 
Union may be obtained from its secretary, 
Dr. T. S. Palmer, 1929 Biltmore St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

An offspring of the A. O. U., the National 
Association of Audubon Societies has always 
had close affiliation with its parent. Indeed, 
it is from the parental family that now, as 
in the beginning, active bird conservers are 
drawn. For it is obvious that both the need 
for protection and the manner of giving it 
must be determined by one familiar with the 
bird in life and the conditions under which 
it lives. It is, therefore, to the trained 
naturalist that we must look for the develop- 
ment of methods of conservation that are 
based on sound biological principles. 

In ‘Game Management,’ the treatise of 
Aldo Leopold, and ‘The Bobwhite Quail,’ 
the objective study of H. L. Stoddard, we 
have respectively, general and specific ex- 
positions of modern methods in conserva- 
tion. Both of these authors are members of 
the A. O. U., and the latter's researches were 
made under the auspices of the Biological 
Survey, itself an offspring of the Union. 

One has only to read a list of the papers 
presented before an A. O. U. meeting to dis- 
cover how many of them deal with practical 


problems in conservation. Those on the 
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propagation of the Ruffed Grouse, for 
example, show that if our stock of this bird 
is to be replenished by birds born and reared 
in captivity, it will be due to the researches 
of ornithologists, not to the unguided efforts 
of gamekeepers. Again, it is to the qualified 
ornithologist, rather than the sportsman, we 
should look for data which will reveal the 
actual status of our water-fowl. 

Here, in truth, is the most promising field 
in which the young bird-student may hope 
to find employment. And where could he 
look for a more congenial occupation than 
one that calls for an intimate knowledge of 
the bird in its haunts and serves the ends of 
science as applied to the practices of con- 
servation? When our game commissioners 
and their associates are trained in their pro 
fession, Hawks and Owls as well as the 
special groups of birds entrusted to their 
care, may look for a new and a square deal. 

Meanwhile, let us remember that we can 
always coOperate more effectively with 
friends than with strangers. Without its 
annual meetings the A. O. U. would have 
exercised only a small part of the influence 
which has made it the predominant factor 
in the advance of ornithological interests in 
this country during the fifty-odd years of 
its existence. With rare exceptions your 
true bird-student, at least out of the field, is 
a gtegarious creature who welcomes an op- 
portunity to flock with his fellows. He finds 
greatly increased satisfaction in his ‘observa- 
tions’ when he can share them with those 
who speak his language. The stimulation 
of opposition and the inspiration of approval 
are mainsprings of endeavor. We may find 
them both in the lecture hall, and even more 
effectively in man-to-man contacts where, 
without formality, one may present and dis- 
cuss, defend and attack, query and reply. 

So I say to the bird-student of any age, 
but particularly to the beginner in bird 
study: If you would widen your interests in 
the study of birds, join the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union. Even if you cannot 
attend its meetings, you will at least be 
recorded as a member of its family circle, and 
through the pages of The Auk, its quarterly 
magazine, you will learn what your fellow 
students throughout the world are doing to 
add to our knowledge of the bird's place in 
nature.—F. M. C. 
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WHY PROTECT THE BALD EAGLE? 
By LILLIAN MARION, Harrisburg, Pa. 


This essay was awarded the grand prize in the recent Eagle contest of the Audubon Association.—Ed. 


One hundred and fifty years ago the 
Fathers of the United States officially se 
lected the Bald Eagle to symbolize their 
newly independent nation. They chose the 
Eagle because it was representative of the 
courage, strength, and liberty that they 
hoped would be the eternal qualities of the 
world's first democracy 

One would think that American citizens 
would venerate this living emblem of their 
country, but one would be sadly mistaken. 
There is no Federal legislation whatsoever 
to protect the Federal bird. Only five of the 
forty-eight states grant it legal immunity. 
If the Bald Eagle is to continue to represent 
the freedom of the United States, the people 
of the United States must be informed of the 
dangers which threaten its extinction. 

In spite of the fact that we are living in 
the twentieth century, there are many 
deluded men and women who believe that 
the Eagle is some sort of feathery ogre that 
swoops down from dizzy heights, seizes 
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children, and makes away through the sky 
with its human plunder. Such fabulous 
beliefs would be discredited if only someone 
impressed upon these highly imaginative 
persons that it would be a physical impos- 
sibility for an eighteen-pound Eagle to carry 
off a forty-pound child. Tried on this charge 
in the harshest court, the Eagle would 
unquestionably receive a unanimous ‘Not 
guilty’ verdict. 

Another argument used by many who 
threaten the Bald Eagle is that it occasion- 
ally eats dead fish. It is no more of a breach 
of dignity for the Bald Eagle to eat carrion 
than it is for an American citizen to work. 
In this way it performs the very valuable 
duty of cleaning up beaches and stream- 
banks that otherwise might develop into 
dirty breeding-places for germs. There is 
nothing lazy or aristocratic about the Bald 
Eagle; it is as democratic as you are. One 
can scarcely justify placing a price on the 
Eagle’s head for his industrious work as a 
scavenger. 

This impressive bird is a good target for 
men who are still more of the barbarian than 
the civilized. The sight of the Eagle at rest 
on a mountain crag is too much for their 
primitive instincts. Out comes the gun, and 
the King of Birds is slain. This shows a 
startling infraction of the rules of patriotism. 

The inhabitants of Alaska are perhaps the 
worst foes of the Bald Eagle. They maintain 
that the Eagle feeds upon salmon, and there- 
fore should be condemned and exterminated. 
In reality, the Eagle is falsely accused, be- 
cause it is not adept in the art of catching 
fish; but, granted it were, it could not 
greatly diminish the supply. The Alaskans 
do not stop to think that it is man, with his 
commercial and wasteful methods, who has 
robbed nature. They fail to compare the 
vast number of salmon they catch with the 
few the Eagle may consume. Like most 
indignant fault-finders, they seek abroad for 
the cause of disturbances which can be found 
only close to home. 

The Alaskan government has placed a 
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bounty on the head of the Bald Eagle. 
Since 1923 it has been the legal target for 
all desirous gamesmen. For a dead Eagle 
the law awards one dollar and pronounces 
an ill-concealed ‘Well done.’ Bounties on 
100,000 Eagles have already been paid. This 
does not account for the many others who 
have been fatally wounded but have escaped 
the ignominy of being the booty of a com- 
mercially minded patriot; nor does it ac- 
count for the numerous baby eaglets who 
are left to die slowly of starvation in the 
nests so lovingly erected by the parent birds. 

We see, therefore, that the Bald Eagle is 
in wretched plight. It is the victim of its 
compatriots; it is the object of gross exag- 
geration and libel. Briefly let us condense 
the facts we have learned: first of all, the 
Eagle is innocent of all charges of child 
theft; second, its occasional eating of 
carrion is helpful rather than harmful; third, 
it is sought for mere sport; fourth, it is the 
object of slaughter in Alaska. 

It seems inconsistent on the part of the 


government, first to make the Bald Eagle 
the national emblem, and then to fail to 
protect it. It seems slightly inconsistent on 
the part of the states to place a bronze Eagle 
over the flag and a dead Eagle in the hunter's 
knapsack. The most glaring inconsistency, 
however, is that of the individual American 
citizen. He who would give his heart's 
blood for his country, would shed the blood 
of the living symbol of that same country. 

The once great numbers of Bald Eagles 
are dwindling rapidly. That warning day 
has come when the American Eagle is 
threatened with extinction. This bird, so 
typically American, so evidently the pride 
of our forebears, is the splendid emblem of 
a living democracy. Americans cannot look 
confidently to a day when the United States 
will be represented by a creature of the dead 
past. As the Eagle lives, so shall the flag 
wave, and the country prosper. The same 
veneration that you render to the United 
States and its flag, you owe to the American 
Eagle. 


Junior Club Essay Contest Results 


The essay contest announced on April 1, 
in which the above essay won the grand 
prize, closed on June 1 of this year. The 
subject ‘Why We Should Protect the Ameri- 
can Eagle’ was chosen to coincide with the 
introduction of the Federal Bill for the pro- 
tection of this species, our National Emblem, 
number H. R. 5271 introduced in the past 
Congress. Junior Clubs from twenty-three 
states, one Canadian province, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia participated in the 
contest. 

There were thirteen second prizes, sixteen 
third prizes, and twelve complimentary 
awards. The winner of the Grand Prize, 
Miss Lillian Marion, of Harrisburg, Pa., is 
an honor student of the William Penn High 
School. First prize awards consisted of Dr. 
Francis H. Herrick’s illustrated volume 
entitled “The American Eagle.’ Second 
prize awards were sets of Audubon Bird 
Cards, and third prize awards were engraved 
Certificates of Merit signed by Mr. Kermit 
Roosevelt. The Grand Prize awarded Miss 
Marion consisted of $25.00 in cash. 

Interest in the essay was out of all pro- 
portion to the number of states represented, 
and the grade of material submitted was 
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excellent. Many of the essay prize-winners’ 
papers were printed in the daily press. 


Winners of First Prizes 


California, Helen Mercedes Sheltren, 
Brown; Canada, Gordon Thompson, Wil- 
lowdale, Ontario; Connecticut, Irene Govot- 
ski, Terryville; District of Columbia, Joseph 
Wm. Bickel, Brookland; Florida, Harry 
Rosenstein, Miami; Georgia, Kathryn Vir- 
ginia Hendricks, Savannah; Illinois, Lillian 
Stultz, Roscoe; Indiana, Leo Deming, Terre 
Haute; Kentucky, Rosa Virginia Wagoner, 
Maceo; Maine, Sallie Sawyer Smith, Port- 
land; Massachusetts, Lydia Shapiro, Dor- 
chester; Michigan, Jerry J. Doyle, Detroit; 
Missouri, Lee David Martin, Braymer; New 
Hampshire, Marion Hayden, Brookline; 
New Jersey, Fred Libertino, Morristown; 
New York, Judith Tansey, New York City; 
Ohio, John Evans, Salem; Oregon, Harold 
Ogden, Portland; Pennsylvania, Lillian 
Marion, Harrisburg (also Grand Prize); 
Tennessee, Jenina Furse, Bristol; Texas, Jean 
Marshall, Denison; Utah, Samuel Price, 
Logan; Virginia, Margaret Lake, King 
George; Washington, Richard Lander, Port 
Angeles; Wyoming, Ruth Bream, Casper. 
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BOOK NEWS AND REVIEWS 


ExPLoRING THE ANIMAL WorLpD. By CHar.es 
Exton, Director of the Bureau of Animal 
Populations, University of Oxford. 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Museum 
St., London, 1933 


Sciences, like lodges, luncheon clubs, and 
legions, tend to become mutual admiration 
societies. One quiet form of mutual flattery 
prevalent in scientific groups is the tacit as- 
sumption by each that its particular subject 
matter is too deep, difficult, and devious to 
be understood by laymen. Unfortunately 
this appears to be often actually the case. 

Until I read Elton's recent book, I for one 
believed it to be impossible to present the 
science of ecology to laymen. Now it is 
clear enough that it was impossible only 
because the right man had never tried it. 
After all, the intelligent layman can under- 
stand any science that can hang its subject 
matter on his mental hatrack. Elton has 
discovered that human politics, sociology, 
and economics are admirable hatracks for 
animal ecology, and he uses them to excel- 
lent effect. He has produced an authentic 
picture of ecological mechanisms light 
enough to be read for pure entertainment 
and withal substantial enough to earn a 
place in solid scientific libraries. 

‘Exploring the Animal World’ is, to my 
thinking, a sort of key that may unlock, for 
lay inspection, the true contents of many a 
seemingly dull volume, and the true merit 
of many a seemingly lost cause. 

For example, we need look no farther 
than the moot question of predator-control. 
We have bombarded the layman for years 
with statistics of food habits of predators, 
and we have assured him that natural bal- 
ances are too complex to be lightly tampered 
with. We have told him that he may injure 
rather than benefit himself by shooting the 
Hawk that displays an interest in his game 
or chickens, but we have never given him, 
in lay language, a convincing picture of the 
elaborate natural mechanisms by virtue of 
which these things are true. Elton has come 
nearer doing this than any other recent 
writer. 

His pages are completely devoid of propa- 
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ganda or of preoccupation with any par- 
ticular animal or issue. This somehow 
enhances their value as propaganda for that 
attitude toward Nature which he himself 
epitomizes in one sentence of characteristic 
simplicity. ‘‘We ought,"’ he says, ‘to feel 
continually pleased and excited that so 
many kinds of animals are able to live with 
us on the same island.’’—Atpo Lropotp. 


Tue Nature Hour. By Nicot, Levenson, 
and Kann. Silver, Burdett & Company, 
New York City, etc., viii + 135 pp. each. 
76 cts. and 80 cts. each. 


The Nature Hour! Magic words for 
school children, whether that delightful 
hour comes once a week or every day. And 
now there comes from the press of Silver, 
Burdett & Company, four very attractive 
little books bearing that title. 

The need for such text-books is a very 
real one. Many teachers attempt nature 
study, voluntarily or under direction, with- 
out previous interest in nature study or with- 
out training in its teaching. These books 
will be a boon to them, and a welcome guide 
as well to those previously interested. 

Too often nature courses turn out to be 
general science courses. ‘The Nature Hour’ 
remains the Nature Hour, for which it is to 
be most highly recommended to teachers 
who desire to conduct mature-study classes. 

The fifth and sixth are the lucky grades. 
Each grade has two volumes, one for autumn 
and winter and one for spring. Between 
attractively decorated covers are 135 pages 
of varied reading matter copiously illus- 
trated. The pictures and diagrams are well 
chosen and suit their purposes admirably. 
Each volume is adorned with four beautiful 
plates in color from the brush of a young 
man whose merits as a nature artist are 
rapidly becoming recognized, Roger T. 
Peterson. Pedagogically, these books have 
definite aims and purposes and accepted 
methods of achieving them. 

Based on the outward manifestations of 
all nature, from flowers and rocks to animals 
and stars, the aims and purposes are to direct 
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the innate curiosity of children through 
observation and reasoning to esthetic appre- 
ciation and practical understanding of their 
environment, thereby consummating a men- 
tal development that will make these 
children happier men and women and more 
useful citizens. Worthy aims, indeed! 

This nature-study course is made as ex- 
tensive as any teacher may wish it through 
suggested activities and supplementary read- 
ing. All the essays, stories, and poems in 
the text, or suggested as additional reading, 
are written in words for fifth- and sixth- 
grade comprehension.—Roy M. Lancpon. 


GOVERNMENTAL ProBLEMs IN WiLpD LiFe 
ConseRVATION. By Rosert H. Connery. 
Columbia University Press, New York 
City, 250 pp. $3.25 


We have here a serious, academic treatise 
on many problems affecting the national 
resources of the United States. To provide 
the reader with a basic understanding of the 
scope of his subject, the writer explains 
rather fully and very lucidly the character 
of the governmental and state organizations 
whose duty it is to administer conservation 
laws, regulations, and policies. 

Much of this book deals with the separate 
spheres of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments as these function in matters pertaining 
to wild life. Especially is the history, ad- 
ministration, and work of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey and the Bureau of Fisher- 
ies discussed at length. 

We are told of the need of coérdinating 
all Government efforts affecting the conser- 
vation of soils, forests, parks, fishes, and wild 
life and that these should all be administered 
under one head—a suggestion, by the way, 
that has often been advanced and that Presi- 
dent Hoover tried hard to have enacted into 
law. Very soundly the author believes that 
true conservation consists of wise use of our 
natural resources, and that no species should 
be destroyed to give more scope for other 
forms or to benefit man’s interests without 
previous scientific investigation to determine 
the need of such a course of action. 

For a book in the preparation of which so 
much careful research evidently has been 
conducted, it is rather surprising to find 
evidence of such superficial understanding of 
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certain facts as is indicated when in speaking 
of the Biological Survey the author says that 
it ‘‘sometimes loses sight of its chief objec- 
tive, conservation of wildlife as a natural 
resource."’ The Survey was not so organized 
by Congress that its officers have much dis- 
cretion as to what it may or may not do. 
These matters are determined by Congress, 
which also directs how appropriations shall 
be expended. 

The book is a compilation of well-known 
published data and of the suggestions and 
theories which have often been discussed. 
It will be of interest to those engaged in 
conservation activities, its chief value being 
as a reference book, for which purpose it is 
admirably adapted. This fact is emphasized 
by the appearance in its pages of 374 cita- 
tions in foot-notes. Also as appendices 
there are listed 56 ‘Books,’ 83 ‘Government 
Publications,’ 31 ‘Articles and Proceedings,’ 
91 ‘Decisions and Opinions’ of English and 
United States Courts, and references to a 
large number of Federal statutes and to the 
conservation laws in all the states.—T. G. P. 


Tue Aux.—The July number opens with 
a memorial account of Charles Wendell 
Townsend by G. M. Allen (with half-tone 
portrait frontispiece). Dr. Townsend was 
an active practicing physician who in later 
life revived his early interest in birds and 
became an inspiringly enthusiastic field orni- 
thologist and a Fellow of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. Living at Ipswich, 
Mass., he gave much attention to the 
avifauna of Essex County, and later to 
that of Labrador, which he visited on differ- 
ent occasions. He was a keen observer and 
careful student of bird habits, was particu- 
larly interested in water- and shore-birds, 
and author of several delightful popular 
books on coastwise natural history. 

Under the title ‘Helpers at the Nest,’ 
Skutch discusses assistance in nest-building, 
feeding the sitting female or young received 
by a mated pair of birds from others of the 
species. He finds this to be an established 
custom in the Central American Brown Jay, 
Black-eared Bush-Tit, and Banded Cactus 
Wren. In the case of the Jay, where younger 
birds have a varyingly greater amount of 
yellow on the otherwise black bill, enabling 
the differentiation of individuals about a 
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nest, he observed one pair which was being 
assisted by five outside birds, and assumes 
that “‘the young Brown Jay who this year 
helps at the nest of a pair of older birds will 
next year have a nest of his own.”’ 

In an experimental study of sex recogni- 
tion in birds by plumage, Noble and Vogt 
have used mounted birds in the field and 
laboratory, and find that in the dimorphic 
Red-winged Blackbird and Maryland Yel- 
low-throat the male recognizes male and 
female of his own kind as such, whereas a 
male House Wren, in which species plumages 
of the sexes are alike, mated as frequently 
with a mounted Winter Wren as with a 
mounted bird of his own kind. It was also 
found that ‘‘under laboratory conditions, 
[male] Red-winged Blackbirds in the first 
nuptial plumage are less successful in select- 
ing mounted birds of their own species and 
opposite sex than are the fully adult males.” 

There is an account of the Hawk migra- 
tion during the fall of 1934, along the Kitta- 
tinny ridge of Pennsylvania, by M. Broun, in 
charge of a newly established sanctuary at 
‘Hawk Mountain’ where in earlier years 
migrating Hawks have been slaughtered in 
great numbers. In addition to the commoner 
species observed, he lists 123 Goshawks, 39 
Golden Eagles, and 4 Gyrfalcons!; and also 
presents interesting discussion of correlation 
of migratory movements with the weather, 
and so forth. Huey discusses the February 
bird life of Punta Penascosa, Sonora, Mexico 
(illustrated), listing 75 species and races 
from this desert locality, many of them 
water- and shore birds occurring coastally. 
Moore describes the Mexican Tufted Jay, 
which he names in honor of the late Donald 
R. Dickey, and there is a color plate of this 
strikingly beautiful black, white, and blue 
bird. There are ‘‘notes on the growth, 
behavior and taming of young Marsh 
Hawks” by L. O. Shelley, with paragraphs 
on plumage, food habits, pellets, notes and 
calls, sight, hearing, perching and repose, 
actions, reactions and behavior, tameness, 
and probable returns in three succeeding 
years. 

‘General Notes’ comprise the usual variety 
of items, mostly of faunal interest, including 
a Great Horned Owl in Wisconsin incubat- 
ing its first egg as early as January 20 (W. 
H. Elder); the Starling nesting at Savannah 
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in 1934 (W. J. Erichsen) and in the Labrador 
Peninsula in 1933 and 1934 (H. F. Lewis); 
and notes from the Panama Canal Zone 
during July and August with interesting fall 
migration data on northern species, espe- 
cially shore-birds, and a list of 25 residents 
found breeding in these months (Arbib and 
Loetscher).—J. T. N. 


Tue Wirson Buttetin.—The June num- 
ber opens with ‘A Study of the Nesting and 
Family Life of the Red-throated Loon,’ by 
R. A. Johnson and Hazel S. Johnson, based 
on careful observations made during two 
summers on the north shore of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, of eleven and ten nesting 
pairs, respectively. ‘The Constancy of Cat- 
birds to Mates and to Territory,’ by Geoffrey 
Gill, records more inconstancy than con- 
stancy in the respects mentioned during 
three seasons of study. ‘Forest Edge Birds 
and Exposures of Their Habitats,’ by J. 
Richard Carpenter, tabulates the results of 
a winter and spring study of twenty-four 
named species and three miscellaneous groups 
of birds, tending to show their general pref- 
erence for the sheltered sides of two strips 
of woodland during winter and early spring, 
but with less discrimination during late 
spring. There seems to be considerable irregu- 
larity in some of the supposed preferences. 
The meteorological data for the various 
dates might have helped to explain this had 
they been given, although the selection 
could hardly be expected to be highly re- 
strictive in any case except that of actual 
storms. ‘Notes on Nestling Robins,’ by W. 
J. Hamilton, Jr., gives an interesting table 
of daily weights during the growth of four 
sets of nestlings, with added notes on the 
food given by the parents. “The Duck Situa- 
tion in the Prince Albert District, Central 
Saskatchewan,’ by O. C. Furniss, gives data 
showing conditions as favorable for more 
breeding Ducks than actually were present 
in the region; food, water, and shelter all 
taken into consideration. ‘Erythrocytes and 
Hemoglobin in the Blood of Some American 
Birds,’ by L. B. Nice, Margaret M. Nice, 
and Ruth M. Kraft, shows the results of the 
examination of eighty-six birds of sixteen 
species from October to May. In general, 
the findings are at considerable variance 
from those of certain other workers who 
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similarly studied various European species. 
No reason for the discrepancy is evident and 
it is hoped that further studies will be forth- 
coming. ‘Food Habits of Burrowing Owls 
in Northwestern Iowa,’ by Paul L. Erring- 
ton and Logan J. Bennett, is based on the 
examination of nearly 200 pellets and shows 
the seasonal changes in the ratio of verte- 
brate and insect components. ‘Bird Migra- 
tion Records from Southeastern Wyoming,’ 
by Otto C. McCreary and Arthur B. Mickey, 
is an annotated list of 210 migratory species 
and subspecies with various pertinent dates, 
localities, and observers of record. Numer- 
ous other species and forms are grouped as 
permanent residents (26), partially migra- 
tory birds (24), or as accidental, casual, 
tare, extinct, or other birds for which the 
authors had no adequate records (39). A 
list of references is appended. ‘General 
Notes’ contains records and observations by 
various contributors. Under ‘Ornithological 
Literature’ are given reviews of recent books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals. A _ timely 
editorial concerns the problem of closed 
seasons and Duck conservation.—J. T. Z. 


Birp-Banpinc.—In the April issue, L. B. 
Chapman shows that it is sometimes possible 
to establish a Tree Swallow colony even at 
an unfavorable locality. There are appar- 
ently not enough natural holes to provide 
nesting-sites for this increasing species. The 
colony grew from 4 pairs in 1928 to 34 pairs 
in 1934, and since 1932 practically all adults 
and nestlings were banded. Forty-nine per 
cent of the banded adults, but only about 
three per cent of the banded fledglings, 
returned the following year. Survival ratio, 
returns, recoveries, etc., are discussed in 
detail and some of the conclusions differ 
from those of other workers. This shows 
that much can still be learned from banding 


work in Swallow colonies. Lawrence E. 
Hicks answers the question “‘How many 
broods does the Starling raise?’’ with: One, 
at least in ninety-five per cent of all cases in 
Ohio. The increase or decrease of a species 
of birds is largely independent of the 
number of young it produces per year. 

Seth H. Low reports on 41 recoveries of 834 
Mourning Doves banded at the Austin sta- 
tion at Cape Cod. Most birds wintered in 
South Georgia or northern Florida, the 
extremes ranging from Virginia to Texas. 
The average traveling speed is 17 miles per 
day (the maximum 43.8), and the probable 
longevity 9 years. 

In the July issue H. D. Braun in ‘Studies 
of Warbler Migration near Canton, Ohio’ 
reports on the bandings of 364 birds of 28 
species during spring migration of 1933 and 
1934, and of 721 birds in 29 species during 
the fall of these years. The different pro- 
portions of the various species during fall 
and spring migration is significant. Graphs 
illustrate the number of birds caught per day 
and the weather, but the author draws no 
conclusions whatsoever. . M. M. Nice 
gives an appreciation of Edmund Selous, the 
great English writer-naturalist, who died 
last year. This is a very useful review of all 
the works of Selous, with many quotations 
from the originals. J. T. Nichols con- 
tinues his reports on banded House Spar- 
rows. The cold wave of the 1934 winter 
caused a decided departure from the normal 
composition of the feeding flocks, particu- 
larly a reduction of adult males. . . . M. J. 
Magee has banded 15,960 Purple Finches, 
but had only one-tenth per cent recoveries. 
Comparing this and other figures with 
similar statistics of European birds, it is 
significant to see how much higher the per- 
centage of recoveries of small birds is in 
densely settled Europe.—E. M. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETIES 


The following list of societies of people 
interested in birds is printed in Birp-Lore 
in the hope that it may enable some of our 
readers to make the acquaintance of those 
of similar interests in various parts of the 
United States. No claim to definitiveness is 
made, and members gf groups whose names 


have been omitted from the list are urged 
to inform us in order that a more complete 
directory may be issued at some future 
time. 
Birmingham Audubon Society, Brown Marx 
Building, Birmingham, Ala 
George B. Ward, President. 
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Florence Audubon Society, care State 
Teachers College, Florence, Ala. 
Tucson Natural History Society, University 
of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz 
Ivan A. Briggs, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Fort Smith Bird Club, Fort Smith, Ark. 
R. A. Cooper, Secretary, 805 N. 15 Street, 
Fort Smith. 
California Audubon Society, 311 N. Avenue, 
66, Los Angeles, Calif 
Mrs. H. W. Myers, President 
San Diego Society of Natural History, 
Natural History Museum, San Diego, 
Calif 
John W. Snyder, Secretary 
Santa Clara Valley Audubon Society, Santa 
Clara, Calif 
Elmer Aldrich, Secretary, 211 S. 8th 
Street, San Jose 
Los Angeles Audubon Society, Los Angeles, 
Calif 
Mrs. J. M. Breman, Secretary, 1965 Isabel 
Street, Los Angeles 
Western Bird Banding Association, Museum 
of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, Calif. 
T. T. McCabe, President 
Nature Club of Southern California, 1125 
Stratford Avenue, S. Pasadena, Calif. 
Cooper Ornithological Club, University of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Prof. Loye H. Miller, President. 
Audubon Association of the Pacific, 221 
Thayer Building, Oakland, Calif. 
Brighton C. Cain, President. 
Pasadena Audubon Society, 1935 Paloma 
Street, Pasadena, Calif 
W. D. Quattlebaum, President. 
Colorado Museum of Natural History, 
Denver, Colo 
Charles H. Hanington, President. 
Colorado Audubon Society, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
Dr. Edward R. Warren, President, 1511 
Wood Avenue, Colorado Springs. 
Meriden Nature Club, Meriden, Conn. 
Miss Barbara C. Lee, Secretary, 17 Elm 
Street, Meriden 
Audubon Society of Connecticut, Fairfield, 
Conn. 
John P. Holman, President 
Hartford Bird Study Club, Hartford, Conn 
Miss Alice D. Brooks, Secretary, 16 Own 
Street, Hartford. 
Waterbury Naturalist Club, Waterbury, Conn. 
Mrs. Monroe B. Wetmore, Cor. Secretary, 
137 Auburn Avenue, Waterbury. 
Connecticut State Nature League, Hartford, 
Conn. 
George T. Griswold, President, 47 Willard 
Street, Hartford. 
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New Canaan Bird Protective Society, New 
Canaan, Conn. 
S. B. Hoyt, President. 
American Ornithologists’ Union. 

Dr. T. S. Palmer, Secretary, 1939 Biltmore 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Audubon Society of District of Columbia, 

Washington, D. C. 
Miss Helen P. Childs, Secretary, 5901 
Connecticut Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md. 
American Nature Association, 1214 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Arthur N. Pack, President. 
Halifax River Bird Club, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
R. J. Longstreet, Secretary. 
Florida Audubon Society, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 
Mrs. R. J. Longstreet, Secretary. 
Coconut Grove Audubon Society, Coconut 
Grove, Fla. 
Mrs. R. Munroe, Secretary, P.O. Drawer 
P, Coconut Grove. 
St. Petersburg Audubon Society, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 
Mrs. Katherine Tippetts, President, 575 
Central Avenue, St. Petersburg. 
Bird & Tree Circle of the Garden Club, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 
Mrs. H. W. Wade, Secretary, 516 17th 
Avenue, N. W., St. Petersburg. 
Florida Society of Natural History. 
Harold H. Bailey, 206 Exchange Building, 
Miami, Fla. 
Milledgeville Audubon Society, Milledge- 
ville, Ga. 
Miss Austell Adams, Secretary. 
Atlanta Bird Club, Atlanta, Ga. 
Norman H. Giles, Secretary, 959 Drewry 
Street, N. E., Atlanta 
Savannah Audubon Society, Savannah, Ga. 
Henry B. Skeele, President, 116 W. Gaston 
Street, Savannah. 
Middle Georgia Audubon Society, Macon, 
Ga. 
G. 1. Carver, President, 796 Patterson 
Avenue, Macon. 
Pacific Coast Migratory Bird Conservation 
Association, Boise, Idaho. 
M. L. Hibbard, President. 
Inland Bird-Banding Association, Chicago 
Academy of Sciences, Chicago, III 
Edward R. Ford, Secretary. 
Nature Study Society of Rockford, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 
Miss Frances S. Dobson, Secretary-Trea- 
surer, 312 N. Avon Street, Rockford. 
Peoria Bird Haven Club, Peoria, Ill. 
Miss M. M. Clark, Secretary, 514 Western 
Avenue, Peoria. 
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Elgin Audubon Society, Elgin, Ill. 
P. A. Jervis, Secretary, 367 Hastings 
Street, Elgin. 
Evanston Bird Club, Evanston, III. 
Mrs. Arthur H. Knox, Secretary, 1135 Oak 
Avenue, Evanston. 
Illinois Audubon Society, Chicago Academy 
of Sciences, Chicago, IIl. 
Miss Catherine A. Mitchell, Secretary. 
Inland Bird Banding Association, Wauke- 
gan, Ill. 
William I. Lyon, President, 124 Washing- 
ton Street, Waukegan. 
Chicago Ornithological Society, Chicago, 


Mrs. Elsie V. Lilly, Secretary, 32 W. 72d 
Street, Chicago. 
Nature Study Club of Indiana, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Miss Bernice Hussey, Secretary, 407 E. 
20th Street, Indianapolis. 

Indiana Audubon Society, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dr. Earl Brooks, President, Noblesville. 
Des Moines Audubon Society, Des Moines, 

lowa. 
Mrs. Toni R. Wendelberg, Secretary, 853 
28th Street, Des Moines. 
Iowa Ornithologists’ Union, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
Miss Kate E. LaMar, Secretary-Treasurer, 
1231 39th Street, Des Moines. 
Atlantic Bird Club, Atlantic, Iowa. 
Mrs. Arthur Lee, President, 14th and 
Locust Streets, Atlantic. 
Audubon Society of Kentucky, Lexington,Ky. 
Eugene E. Simpson, Secretary, 203 E. 4th 
Street, Lexington. 
Kentucky Ornithological Society, Madison- 
ville, Ky. 
Brasher C. Bacon, President. 
Hattie Audubon Circle of the Outdoor Art 
League, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. John H. Miller, President, 1617 West 
Jefferson, Louisville. 
Audubon Society of Kansas, Wichita, Kans. 
Mrs. Roy Kingkade, Secretary, 1945 S. 
Broadway, Wichita. 
Augusta Nature Club, Augusta, Maine. 
Mrs. Clinton B. Gifford, Route No. 2, 
Winthrop. 
Bangor Bird Conservation Club, Bangor, 
Maine. 
Mrs. C. J. Ewer, Secretary, 389 Center 
Street, Bangor 
Portland Society of Natural History, Port- 
land, Maine. 
Arthur H. Norton, 22 Elm Street, Portland. 
Stanton Bird Club, Lewiston, Maine. 
Mrs. C. E. Norton, Secretary, 8 Mountain 
Avenue, Lewistog. 


Maryland Audubon"Society. 
Dr. Francis C. Nichols, Secretary, Gam- 
brills, Anne Arundel Co., Md. 
Brookline Bird Club, Brookline, Mass. 
L. R. Talbot, President, 12 Forest Road, 
Greenwood. 
Federation of the Bird Clubs of New Eng- 
land, Boston, Mass. 
Laurence B. Fletcher, Secretary, 50 Con- 
gress Street, Boston. 
Northeastern Bird-Banding Association, 
Boston, Mass. 
Charles B. Floyd, Secretary-Treasurer, 
95 South Street, Boston. 
Lynn Bird Club, Lynn, Mass. 
Miss Sarah E, Cole, Secretary, 65 Ashland 
Street, Lynn. 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, 66 New- 
bury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Winthrop Packard, Secretary. 
Nuttall Ornithoiogical Club, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Dr. Grover M. Allen, President. 
Morse Science Club, Salem, Mass. 
Willis E. Kennedy, Cor. Secretary, Salem. 
New England Society of Naturalists, Boston, 
Mass. 
William Guild, Managing Director, 143 
Federal Street, Boston. 
Essex County Ornithological Club, Peabody 
Museum, Salem, Mass 
Forbush Bird Club, Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Walter Ekblow, President. 
Michigan Audubon Society, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
Miss Margaret Gross, Secretary. 
Flint Audubon Society, Flint, Mich. 
Mrs. R. W. Camble, Secretary-Treasurer, 
2019 Frances Avenue, Flint. 
American Society of Naturalists, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
A. F. Shull, President. 
Minnesota Bird Club, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Robert Upson, Secretary-Treasurer, 4405 
Lyndale Avenue, S. Minneapolis. 
Audubon Society of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dr. R. Bennitt, Secretary, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 
St. Louis Bird Club, St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss E. Golterman, Secretary, 3325 Bell 
Avenue, St. Louis. 
Missoula Audubon Society, Missoula, Mont. 
Miss Caroline Wills, Secretary, 312 E. 
Pine Street, Missoula. 
Nebraska Ornithological Union. 
Myron H. Swenk, Secretary-Treasurer, 
1410 N. 37th Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Nevada Audubon Society, Reno, Nev. 
Maxwell Adams, President, 29 W. 9th 
Street, Reno. 
Manchester Bird Club, Manchester Academy 
of Sciences, Manchester, N. H. 
Saint Anselm's College Ornithological So- 
ciety, Manchester, N. H 
Thomas O'Neill, Secretary. 
Audubon Society of New Hampshire, 
Strafford, N. H. 
George C. Atwell, Secretary. 
Meriden Bird Club, Meriden, N. H. 
Mrs. Sidney Lincoln, Secretary 
Montclair Bird Club, Montclair, N. J 
William Rusling, Secretary, Central Ave- 
nue, Caldwell 
Newark Bird Club, Newark, N. J. 
Mrs. James P. Clements, Secretary, 455 
Mt. Prospect Avenue, Newark. 
New Jersey Audubon Society, 164 Market 
Street, Newark, N. J. 
Beecher S. Bowdish, Secretary. 
Ridgewood Audubon Society, Ridgewood, 


N. J. 
Mrs. A. T. Chase, Secretary, 543 Wynder- 
mere Avenue, Ridgewood. 
Calesta Mayhew Bird Fund Commission, 
South Orange, N. J. 
Carlton Greene, Secretary, 151 Meadow- 
brook Place, South Orange. 
Hawk & Owl Society, New York City. 
Charles K. Nichols, 31 Ethelbert Place, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
Watchung Nature Club, Plainfield, N. J. 
G. W. Harmon, President, 815 Ist Place, 
Plainfield. 
Newark Museum Nature Club, 49 Washing- 
ton Street, Newark, N. J. 
Edward B. Land, Secretary. 
Delaware Valley Ornithological Club. 
Julian K. Potter, President, 437 Park 
Avenue, Collingswood, N. J. 
Mesilla Valley Audubon Society, Las 
Cruces, N. Mex. 
Mrs. J. W. Lowe, Secretary. 
Watkins Glen Bird Club, Watkins Glen, 
a ¢ 
Mrs. Charles H. Robinson, Secretary, 108 
Monroe Street, Watkins Glen 
Audubon Club of Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Ethel Karish, Secretary 
Audubon Society of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. Channing E. Beach, Secretary, 
278 Norwalk Avenue, Buffalo. 
Oneonta Burroughs Club, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Miss Jessica Alden, Secretary, 10 5th 
Street, Oneonta. 
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Audubon Society of Skaneateles, N. Y. 
Miss Sarah M. Turner, Secretary, W. 
Academy Street, Skaneateles. 
Bedford Audubon Society, Bedford, N. Y. 
Miss Mary Clark, Secretary, Bedford Hills. 
Bird Club of Long Island, N. Y. 
Mrs. Howard Slade, 2nd, Mill Neck. 
Queens County Bird Club, Bayside, N. Y. 
Mrs. Marie Beals, Secretary, 5833 85th 
Street, Elmhurst. 
Bird Lovers Club of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. E. B. Pitts, President, 55 Van Buren 
Street, Brooklyn. 
Queens Village Garden Club, Queens Vil- 
lage, N. Y. 
Mrs. R. Carlton, Secretary, 109-26 209th 
Street, Queens Village. 
Buffalo Ornithological Society, Buffalo, 
Y 


H. F. Clements, Secretary, Buffalo Museum 
of Science, Buffalo. : 
Burroughs Audubon Nature Club, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
Mrs. A. M. Heydweiller, 369 Seneca Park- 
way, Rochester. 
Burroughs Nature Study Club, Johnstown, 
N. Y. 
Miss M. E. Raymond, Secretary, 200 
FonClaire Street, Johnstown. 
Rhinebeck Bird Club, P. O. Box E, Rhine- 
beck, N. Y. 
Tracy Dows, Secretary. 
Cayuga Bird Club, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
E. L. Palmer, Secretary, 45 Renwick 
Heights, Ithaca. 
Chautauqua Bird & Tree Club, Chautauqua, 
N. Y. 
Mrs. Charles J. Brown, Secretary, 779 
Thompson Avenue, Donora, Pa. 
Riverhead Garden Club, Riverhead, N. Y. 
Mrs. I. M. Young, President, 729 Roanoke 
Avenue, Riverhead. 
Dana Natural History Society, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. TenEyck T. Mosher, Van Wies 
Point. 
Saratoga Bird & Nature Club, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 
Miss C. Carr, Secretary, 204 Caroline 
Street, Saratoga Springs. 
Sassafras Bird Club, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Miss Dorothy G. Niles, Secretary. 
Elmira Garden Club, Elmira, N. Y. 
Mrs. H. C. York, Secretary, 862 Hoffman 
Street, Elmira. 
Staten Island Bird Club, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Charles W. Leng, Secretary, Public 
Museum, Wall Street, Staten Island. 
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Wayside Seekers Nature Study Club of 
Bloomfield and Holcomb, N. Y. 
Miss Leila Elton, Secretary, Box 23, 


Holcomb. 
Westchester County Conservation Associa- 

tion, N. Y. 
Colvin Farley, Secretary, 8 Martine 


Avenue, White Plains. 


Rockaway Bird Club, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
Miss L. B. Broomall, President, 628 Grove 
Street, Far Rockaway. 
Woodmere Academy Bird Club, Woodmere, 
Long Island, N. Y. 
Linnaean Society, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Mayr, Secretary. 
Adirondack Mountain Bird Club, 93 State 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Alleghany Field and Trail Club, 251 Fulton 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canandaigua Bird Club, Canandaigua, N.Y. 
Miss Ruth Fearey, President. 
Forest Hills Gardens Audubon Society, 
Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. 
John B. Reimer, President, 234 Greenway 
N., Forest Hills. 
Nature Club of Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
Charles H. Townsend, Hon. President 
Lake Placid Club. 
N. Y. Bird and Tree Club, American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Forman T. McLean, President. 
Sioux Valley Bird Club, Sioux Falls, North 
Dakota. 
Charles Hills, President. 
Southern Pines Bird Club, Southern Pines, 
N.C. 
Mrs. R. F. Potts, Secretary. 
Western Carolina Audubon Society, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 
Miss E. E. Rickman, Secretary, 11 Blake 
Street, Asheville. 
Audubon Club of Statesville, N.C. 
Miss Grace Anderson, President, 
Walnut Street, Statesville. 
Audubon Society of Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Miss E. Braunecker, Secretary, 3420 
Middleton Avenue, Cincinnati. 
Burroughs Nature Club, Marion, Ohio. 
Miss Zelda Terry, Secretary, 607 Cleve- 
land Avenue, Marion. 
Cleveland Bird Club, Cleveland, Ohio. 
I. R. Watts, Secretary, 3382 Ormond Road, 
Cleveland. 
Columbus Audubon Society, 
Ohio. 
Miss Arta I. Bailey, Secretary, 624 Frank- 
lin Avenue, Columbus. 
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Columbus, 
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CVIII. June 15 to August 15, 1935 


Rains, filling prairie sloughs that had been 
dry for months, were followed by more rains 
that, in many portions of the mid-West, 
overwhelmed water-fow! nests. Marsh-birds 
seem to have taken full advantage of their 
increased opportunities, and numerous Can- 
and Redheads laid replacing 
Their young were still without 


vas-backs 
clutches. 
flight feathers in late August. 

Boston Region.—-The weather has been 
generally good without any intensive storms. 
Although the temperature has actually aver- 
aged below normal, the excess humidity has 
given the opposite impression. The rainfall 
continues to be slightly deficient. 

Common Loons have summered in the salt 
water off Plum Island, Duxbury, and Mono- 
moy. A pair of Pied-billed Grebes again 
nested in Salem. As Sooty Shearwaters are 
unusually scarce offshore, two recent boat- 
trips off Monomoy showed none. The last 
trip (August 15), however, produced 2 
Cory’s and 3 Greater Shearwaters (Griscom 
et al.). Another Greater Shearwater was 
seen July 13 from the Boston-to-Province- 
town boat (Miss Snow ef al.). Wilson's 
Petrels have been observed frequently all 
summer, unusually close to shore, and one 
Leach’s Petrel was identified on July 8 off 
Swampscott (Eliot). 

Double-crested Cormorants are now scat- 
tered along the coast. The first was seen 
flying down the Connecticut River above 
Hartford on July 26 

A gathering of 2 American Egrets and 9 
Little Blue Herons, all but 2 being adults, at 
the mouth of the North River in Marshfield 
is rivaled by 3 Egrets and 8 Little Blues at 
Acadia. Other Egrets reported are: 3, Essex 
County, the first July 17; 1, Agawam, and 1, 
Northampton, July 26; 1, Berry Pond, Pitts- 
field (altitude 2,000 ft.), July 27 (Bailey); 
and 1, Little Compton, R. I., August 4. July 
17 is the only date for a Little Blue in Essex 
County. A Yellow-crowned Night Heron 
was identified in Chatham on August 3 
(Griscom). 


. 


Least Bitterns apparently nested more 
commonly this summer than for some years. 
As many as 5 were seen at one time at Lynn- 
field, and a pair bred in Wenham swamp. 
Individuals were noted as follows: 2, Horn 
Pond marshes, June 15 and 25, July 11 and 
23; 1, Quannapossit marsh, July 2; and 2 
males, Longmeadow, July 26. At the latter 
place and date a King Rail was again heard 
(Eliot). A Florida Gallinule with 3 well- 
grown young was watched at South Wind- 
sor, Conn., July 29 (Bagg). 

Along the north shore the Black Ducks are 
considered to have had a poor nesting season, 
but south of Boston, to have done well. A 
pair of Blue-winged Teal nested at Long- 
meadow and the female was seen with young 
on May 24 (Dietrich). 

Four young Duck Hawks were seen in the 
air at one time together with the adults at 
Monument Mountain (Hendricks). How- 
ever, State Ornithologist Hagar’s survey 
shows that an average of only about one 
young per nest for the whole state was 
raised. The Barn Owls in the Springfield 
tower reared five young. At Granby, a nest 
containing 5 well-grown, Long-eared Owls 
was found on May 6, and this species may 
also have nested near Northampton. Short- 
eared Owls possibly nested at Longmeadow 
(Eliot). 

The shore-bird flight, although not not- 
able for numbers as yet, has been decidedly 
early except for Black-bellied Plover. The 
first Curlew, Dowitchers, Least Sandpipers, 
and Yellow-legs returned on July 1 and 2. 
The first Semipalmated Sandpipers and Plover 
appeared on July 9 and the Stilt Sandpiper on 
July 21. Single Willets were reported as 
follows: Provincetown, July 13; Essex 
County, July 27; Quincy, August 3; Nauset, 
August 9; and Atlantic, August 10. Upland 
Plover concentrated in Agawam in remark- 
able numbers, 40 being counted there on 
July 20 (Sherwood and Bagg). An immature 
Pomarine Jaeger was identified off the Sal- 
vages on July 8 (Eliot) and an adult at Plum 
Island on August 4 (Griscom). At Plum 
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Island, on July 28, Messrs. Ludlow Griscom 
and Tudor Richards studied at 50 feet for 
10 minutes an immature Little Gull. An 
adult Forster's Tern was found in Essex 
County on July 27 (Emilio and Griscom). It 
is pleasing to learn from the State Ornitholo- 
gist that he located 360 pairs of Least Terns 
breeding in the state this past season. Black 
Terns are reported as follows: 3, Wepecket 
Island, June 20 (Hagar); 1, Duxbury, July 23; 
1, Plum Island, August 1; 1, 5 miles south- 
east of Stone Horse Lightship, August 15. 

Among other records submitted are the 
following: 1 Blue-winged Teal, Essex 
County, July 27, and Monomoy, August 1; 
3,000 Tree Swallows, Acadia, July 28; 1 
Carolina Wren, North Eastham, August 3 
(William M. Davis 2nd); 1 im. @ Cerulean 
Warbler, Northampton, August 8 (Eliot); 
an albino Red-wing, Woburn, August 10 
(Miss Snow); and 1 Lark Sparrow, Spenser, 
July 14 (P. B. Heywood Setu H. Low, 
Quincy, Mass. 


New York Region.—Mr. Charles A. 
Urner, who has consented to assume editor- 
ship of ‘‘The Season’’ for the New York 
Region, beginning with the next issue, 
writes of the past period, as follows: *‘Along 
the New Jersey coast, the shore-bird migra- 
tion has been about on a par with recent 
years, with few rarities to date, and some 
shifts in relative numbers of the various 
species seen. No June trip to favored locali 
ties failed to yield migrants, with both the 
Dowitcher and Semipalmated Sandpiper on 
June 21. 

The first migrants actually seen making 
the flight south over the usual course were 
Dowitchers, Least Sandpipers, and Hudson- 
ian Curlew, June 29. ... The early July 
flight of Lesser Yellow-legs was a bit below 
those of recent years, and somewhat late in 
New Jersey. The big flight of Curlew proba- 
bly came through July 13-14, and many 
stopped to feed on the coastal marshes; larger 
numbers than last year congregated each 
night from many miles to the south, upon 
the ancestral roosting-ground, on or near 
Egg Island, just south of Great Bay. There 
was a dispersal each morning at, or shortly 
after, dawn. 

“The movement of Stilt Sandpipers and 
Upland Plover has been below recent years, 
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possibly because of less favorable feeding- 
grounds, but the Knot flight in late July was 
fairly large, with a total of 725 on July 27. 

‘The local Black Ducks have apparently 
had a favorable breeding season in spite of 
the early high tides.”’ 

On Long Island, American Egrets were 
present through much of the period in un- 
usual numbers, with a maximum of 12 at 
Jones Beach on July 21 (Sedwitz). Ten were 
seen at Troy Meadows on July 11 (Bowen 
and Wilson) and one at Rhinebeck on July 
31 (Vogt). 

Mayer reports the nesting of a pair of 
Sparrow Hawks in the eaves of a deserted 
house in Idlewild, and, at the same place, on 
July 15, a Clapper Rail’s nest containing ten 
eggs and a small rubber ball! 

Other records reported include: Greater 
Shearwater, Long Beach, July 7 (Sedwitz); 
Gannet off Moriches Inlet, August 10 (J. T. 
Nichols); Little Blue Heron, Montauk, June 
17 and 19 (Cynthia Church) and Jones Beach, 
3, August 12 (Norse and Cantor); Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron, Gilgo, August 12 
(Norse and Cantor); Surf Scoter, 25, Long 
Beach, July 27 (Sedwitz); Hooded Mergan- 
ser, pair, both able to fly, Hohokus, June 23 
(W. T. Helmuth III; Turkey Vulture, Mon- 
tauk, June 29 (Helmuth); Bald Eagle, 4 


.Wanaque, 1 Greenwood Lake, June 21 


(Wilson); Bob-white, Inwood, Manhattan, 
July 22 (Mayr); Black Rail, Montauk, July 8 
(Cynthia Church); Upland Plover, Idlewild, 
July 14, 25, August 3, 5, 12 (Mayer); Stilt 
Sandpiper, Jones Beach, July 20 (Sedwitz); 
Black Skimmer, again bred on Jones Beach 
(Matuszewski and Rose); Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, Prospect Park, June 27 (Cruickshank); 
Tufted Titmouse, Scarborough, daily from 
August 14 (Mrs. H. J. Slaker); Warbling 
Vireo, Easthampton, June 28-30 (Helmuth) 
and Yellow-breasted Chat, 2 pairs, probably 
breeding, Hohokus, June 23 (Helmuth).— 
WituiaM Vocrt, New York City. 


Philadelphia Region.—Heavy rainstorms 
caused local floods of more or less intensity in 
parts of eastern Pennsylvania. Otherwise 
weather conditions for the period have been 
about normal. 

On June 22 and 23, C. A. Urner and others 
took a breeding bird census of Camden, 
Gloucester, Salem, and Cumberland coun- 
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ties, New Jersey. Of the 86 species found, the 
following are perhaps of more than passing 
interest: Blue-winged Teal, 3; American 
Egret, 125; Little Blue Heron, 5; Willet, 155; 
Bald Eagle, 5. 

The numbers of Terns and Skimmers breed- 
ing on the New Jersey coast have shown a 
steady increase. A census this year of the 
known colonies, made by various observers, 
totals about as follows: Common Tern, 4,300; 
Roseate Tern, 10; Least Tern, 200; Black 
Skimmer, 750. 

On July 4 the writer discovered a singing 
male Black-throated Green Warbler, Ocean 
County, N. J. In view of the fact that C. A. 
Urner heard and saw a bird of the same 
species in Ocean County on June 6, it seems 
quite likely that the birds were breeding. 
There is a possibility, of course, that the 
species might be the southern form, Wayne's 
Warbler. 

Of 18 Osprey’s nests examined in Cape 
May County, New Jersey, on July 28, 10 
nests were empty, 8 contained young, from 
1 to 3 birds in each nest—15 young in the 
8 nests (Gillespie). 

On August 10 a Red-wing roost near Ped- 
ricktown, N. J., was visited. The birds 
went to roost in the wild rice growing along 
Oldmans Creek. They started coming in 
from various points at 6.40 p.m. at the rate of 
about 1,000 birds per minute. The flight into 
the roost lasted 45 minutes. Estimated 
number of birds in the roost, 45,000. 

Other records of interest: Tuckerton, N. J., 
July 20, Caspian Tern (R. P. Allen). Seven 
Mile Beach, N. J., June 20, Royal Tern, 4; 
July 28, Yellow-crowned Night Heron, 3 
(Potter); August 4, Willet, 32 (flock), 
21 (flock), and several single birds (Tatum). 
—Juuian K. Porter, Collingswood, N. J. 


Washington (D. C.) Region.—While no 
startling ornithological occurrences took 
place in the Washington Region during June 
and July of 1935, there was, as there always 
is, something of more than passing interest 
for the bird-lover. 

Many changes have taken place and are 
taking place in the immediate vicinity of the 
city of Washington, and it is becoming more 
and more difficult to find certain birds, par- 
ticularly water-birds, near the city. There 
still remain, however, a few places where, 


within a relatively short distance from the 
beautiful Nationa] Capitol building, one may 
find worth-while water-birds, even during 
the breeding season. Such a place is Four 
Mile Run, Va., and the portion of the Poto- 
mac River in that immediate neighborhood. 
Here, in the vicinity of Four Mile Run, on 
June 8 of this year, the writer, in company 
with R. B. Wallace and W. H. Ball, saw a 
number of interesting birds. The Eastern 
Least Bittern and the Florida Gallinule, 
which necessarily are of only local occur- 
rence in this region, were unusually common 
in the marsh vegetation about the mouth of 
Four Mile Run and along the shores of the 
Potomac River. The Long-billed Marsh 
Wren was very numerous and conspicuous 
in these marshes, and one nest almost com- 
pleted but without eggs, was found on the 
edge of a patch of narrow-leafed cattails. One 
Double-crested Cormorant was seen about 
recently made islands in the Potomac River. 
Possibly influenced by the relatively cool 
weather of the present spring, several species 
lingered later than usual, among which were 
the Ring-billed Gull, seen by us on June 8, 
a single American Herring Gull, and a single 
Black Duck, all noted on the same day about 
the islands above mentioned. R. B. Wallace 
also reported from the Patuxent River the 
Red-breasted Merganser on June 2; and from 
the Potomac River, in the vicinity of Four 
Mile Run, the Lesser Scaup Duck on June 6, 
and the Hudsonian Curlew on the same day, 
the latter the fourth record for the Washing- 
ton Region and the latest spring occurrence, 
since the previously latest was on May 27, 
1928. W. B. McIlwaine, Jr., found a Lesser 
Yellow-legs at Four Mile Run on June 11, 
which is also a very late date of occurrence. 
Other interesting birds recorded by R. B. 
Wallace were: The American Bittern and the 
Coues’s Caspian Tern on June 6 in the same 
general locality that was visited on June 8. 
The American Egret and the Little Blue 
Heron seem to be arriving in recent years 
progressively earlier, perhaps because of 
their increasing abundance throughout the 
South, though this difference may be partly 
the result of greater activity on the part of 
observers here at this time of the year. How- 
ever that may be, the American Egret was 
present throughout June along the Potomac 
River below Washington; and R. B. Wallace 
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reported the Little Blue Heron on the Patux- 
ent River on June 2, and on the Potomac 
River below Washington on June 6. 

The Eastern Nighthawk apparently con- 
tinues to breed on the roofs of the houses in 
the vicinity of Washington, since in the 
northern part of the city it has been seen 
continuously during June and July. A Scarlet 
Tanager in the built-up part of the city, on 
the edge of the National Zodélogical Park, 
was heard in song until June 23, and was un- 
doubtedly breeding in the immediate vicinity 
as it has done in previous years. Such species 
as the Red-eyed Towhee, Wood Thrush, 
Eastern House Wren, Eastern Cardinal, Cat- 
bird, Eastern Song Sparrow, Eastern Mock- 
ingbird, and Tufted Titmouse, were singing 
all through the month of July. Two Black- 
crowned Night Herons were heard calling 
early in the morning on July 12, near the 
National Zodlogical Park, apparently at- 
tracted by the birds in the Park, as is not 
infrequently the case with this species. A 
Barred Owl was heard calling in the same 
place on June 28, and a Great Horned Owl at 
4.30 a.m. on July 12. The last is a rare bird 
in the vicinity of Washington at the present 
time, and its venturing so far into the city 
is an interesting occurrence.—Harry C. 
Osernotser, Biological Survey, Washington, 
D.€. 


Pensacola (Florida) Region.—Marked 
deficiency of rainfall up to August 1 was more 
than compensated for by torrential rains 
after that date. Temperatures have been a 
little above normal. No destructive winds 
have been experienced anywhere along this 
coast. 

The heavy rains of early August came too 
late to harm nesting birds except, perhaps, 
in isolated cases; but it is not unlikely that 
young Bob-white Quail have suffered to 
some extent. Roadside and woodland ponds 
—those that have been spared by the various 
drainage activities—are full to overflowing 
and should encourage the sojourn of Yellow- 
legs and Solitary Sandpipers later in the 
month. 

Fall migration was initiated, as usual, by 
the arrival of the shore-birds. Several 
species regularly pass the summer here in 
small numbers, but these birds are always in 
winter plumage. The appearance, therefore, 
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of birds in nuptial plumage—or, in the case 
of those species whose difference in seasonal 
plumage is not apparent in the field, the ap- 
pearance of birds in company with those 
in nuptial plumage—seems to me to mark the 
beginning of true migration. Some dates of 
interest are: Least Sandpiper and Lesser Yel- 
low-legs, first seen on July 14; Pectoral Sand- 
piper (earliest ever recorded), Western 
Sandpiper, and Semipalmated Plover, July 
21; Upland Plover, July 26; Hudsonian Cur- 
lew (third fall record in twenty years). 
Spotted Sandpiper, Dowitcher (var. ?), and 
Sanderling, July 28; Solitary Sandpiper, 
Barn Swallow, and Black and White War- 
bler, August 3; and Knot (very rare), Piping 
Plover, and Bank Swallow, August 11. The 
arrival of the Bank Swallow on August 11 is 
the earliest I have ever known. The appear- 
ance of the Upland Plover is of particular 
interest to me. Since my discovery a few 
years ago that this species frequents a certain 
ex-airport every spring, I have kept a look- 
out for them there during several fall migra- 
tions, but without success. This year the 
grass is shorter than I have ever before 
known it in summer and a real search over 
the area was possible for the first time. The 
presence of three birds on the day the most 
thorough search was made shows that the 
area is known to the fall migrants, and it is 
not unlikely that a few have been in the 
habit of visiting it every fall. The move- 
ment, not truly migratory, of young Yellow- 
crowned Night Herons is of interest. This 
species nests in the river swamps 20 miles or 
more inland and the immature birds wander 
to the salt marshes along the coast early in 
July. This year, the first appeared in the 
marshes on June 23. 

Mississippi Kite and Orchard Oriole are 
always the first of the summer resident 
species to depart. Kites have been scarce this 
summer, and none has been seen since July 
27. Orioles usually disappear before the end 
of July, and the very few August birds seem 
to be stragglers. One Oriole, seen on August 
3, may prove to be the last of the season. 

Red-breasted Mergansers seen on June 16 
and July 4 and 28, and a Loon seen on July 14 
were probably cripples from last winter's 
hunting season. However, uninjured birds 
of both species are occasionally found in 
summer. A few of the many Laughing Gulls 
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seen on August 11 showed signs of moult in 
the graying of the black head of their nuptial 
plumage. 

This season has been an excellent one 
locally for Purple Martins. Dr. C. L. Smith, 
owner of what is probably the largest colony 
within the city limits of Pensacola, reported 
a crop of from 140 to 160 young Martins in 
his boxes. Other nesting data include: 
Cuban Snowy Plover, small downy young 
seen as late as June 16; Least Tern, a late 
nesting with eggs not long hatched on July 
14; Orchard Oriole, young birds not long out 
of the nest and stil] being fed by parents, 
July 20 (reported by Mrs. A. L. Whigham); 
and Gray Kingbird (rare this far west), 
young birds just on the wing, August 8.- 
Francis M. Weston, U.S. Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Oberlin (Ohio) Region.—Every corre- 
spondent has expressed something about the 
weather, all to the effect that it has rained, 
rained often, and rained much. Sometimes 
it just showered but sometimes it rained as 
much as 3.68 inches, as was noted in Michi- 
gan. It has been warm and humid. The 
rain has flooded many bird-nests. The lakes 
have been full to overflowing and much low 
land has been covered with water. The full 
lakes have meant that there were fewer 
shore-birds than usual. 

This report concerns itself almost entirely 
with the presence and nesting of birds. One 
of the most successful finders of birds’ nests 
has been Dr. Walkinshaw, Battle Creek, 
Mich. He was on his vacation when the 
last report was due and some of his most 
valuable records run back into the preceding 
period. During the period May 9 to June 17 
he specialized on the swamp-birds in the 
northern peninsula of Michigan. He ob- 
served a Ring-necked Duck daily, found 24 
nests of the Virginia Rail, and made a careful 
study of its incubation period, which he 
found to be 20 days. During this period he 
found some 20 nests of the Sora Rail, ob- 
served 17 Yellow Rails with the help of his 
dog, but was unable to finda nest. He found 
8 nests of the Sandhill Crane, half of them 
near home, the others north. He reports on 
a Winter Wren brood of 6 young on June 12; 
a Short-billed Marsh Wren's nest with 7 eggs 
on May 30; Piping Plover, 2 young on June 


20; Prothonotary Warbler, 2 nests on June 
30, one with 6 young and one with 2 eggs. 
Connecticut, Prairie and Kirtland Warblers 
(3 colonies) were present the first days of 
June, as well as the Clay-colored Sparrow. 
His greatest find was Leconte’s Sparrow, 
nest and 5 eggs, on June 14. He photo- 
graphed an adult at the nest and 4 eggs 
hatched June 16-17. The young were later 
drowned by the rain flooding the nest. Nests 
of Henslow’s Sparrow, Savannah Sparrows, 
and Wilson's Snipe also were found. A 
Grasshopper Sparrow's nest with 2 eggs and 
3 young was found on June 11, but the young 
were killed by heat when 6 days old, after 
the alfalfa had been cut. 

In the immediate Toledo region Campbell 
states that the only effect of the almost daily 
rains was to drive the shore-birds from the 
river rapids. He sent in a fine list of 147 
species observed during the period. A Piping 
Plover with 3 young was seen on July 27. 
Tree and Bank Swallows were flocking by 
July 4, Starlings by June 16, Blackbirds by 
July 27. Black and White Warblers began 
migrating on July 27, Yellow Warblers on 
July 14 with heavy movement August 4. A 
Bob-white's nest with 15 eggs was noted on 
August 4. 

At Newark, Dr. Prior and A. H. Claugus, 
working together, have a list of 214 species 
for the year. They report Cliff Swallows 
nesting at several places about Newark and 
note that Edward Thomas, Columbus, found 
and photographed them near Lancaster. The 
only colony I know up this way is at Wil- 
loughby where there were 13 nests in May. 
At Newark, Bobolinks were gathered in 
flocks in light plumage and ready to leave 
on August 11. Horned Larks were observed 
on the same day. They have not observed 
Egrets and Little Blue Herons this year. 

From Cuyahoga Falls Mitchell reports a 
Pileated Woodpecker in the Cleveland Met- 
ropolitan Park above Gates Mills on June 21 
and an Olive-sided Flycatcher on July 4. 
They have had a Veery in their own yard 
now for a week and a Wood Thrush—some- 
thing they have never observed before in the 
fifteen years they have lived there. He, as 
well as others, reports Purple Martins fewer 
than usual. Lodge reports 2 Wood Thrushes’ 
nests on their place this year for the first 
time in severa] years. Whip-poor-wills have 
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not been heard there for ten years, where 
they were common before. Cities like Akron 
and Youngstown have been developing lakes 
for reservoir purposes. A Bald Eagle is being 
seen daily now along Lake Rockwell, 
Akron’s reservoir, above Kent. He has seen 
no Bobolinks this year in Stow Township, of 
which Silver Lake Village is a part. Lodge 
has had a long and interesting experience 
raising swans at Silver Lake. 

From Youngstown, McLaughlin reports 
finding 13 American Egrets at the Pymatun 
ing Swamp on August 4. The Ruddy Ducks 
are breeding there and they saw the parents 
and 13 young in the downy stage. There is a 
colony of about 100 adult Coots there also. 
Dr. Brody found a Barn Owl's nest on June 
15, with 4 half-grown young. Short-eared 
Owls were seen occasionally throughout the 
summer. Short-billed Marsh Wrens were 
found breeding in many places at Pymatun- 
ing Swamp and Meander. Migrant Shrikes 
have been unusually common. Two imma- 
ture Loons spent the summer at Meander. 

Campbell at Toledo also reported the 
American Egrets as present there from July 7 
to date and Snowy Egrets for August 10.— 
Rosert L. Batrp, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Chicago Region.—A fairly normal season, 
with cool waves alternating with usual sum- 
mer temperatures, succeeded an exceedingly 
wet spring. The water-level of sloughs and 
ponds was well above that of last year and 
provided favorable conditions for marsh- 
birds. Neither vegetation nor birds, how- 
ever, have entirely recovered from the 
drought of the past two years and the sea- 
son's crop of birds was below normal. Coots, 
Pied-billed Grebes, and Gallinules seemed 
especially to suffer. A number of broods of 
Blue-winged Teal were reported, particularly 
on Pistakee and Wooster Lakes (Beecher). 
Blackbirds, both Red-wing and Yellow- 
head, were comparatively scarce, perhaps 
because of the changed conditions of vegeta- 
tion in the sloughs 

Bonaparte’s Gulls were first reported on 
July 5 at Highland Park (Sanborn), but up to 
August 15 the shore-bird movement was 
negligible. 

Interesting summer records from Highland 
Park (Sanborn) included a female Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak (uncommon as a bteeding 
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bird in this region) feeding young on July 14, 
and a Barred Owl on August 4. The latter 
species has also been seen in the same general 
vicinity by J. White. A Forster's Tern was 
reported from Pistakee Lake on July 14 by 
Beecher, who also discovered an unreported 
colony of Brewster's Blackbirds near Bran- 
denburg. Concrete evidence that the Prairie 
Chicken is not entirely gone from this region 
as a breeding bird was unfortunately pro- 
vided by a young bird that had been killed 
ona highway in McHenry County (Beecher). 
Orchard Orioles have been seen near Palos 
Park (Hammond )and Lake Forest (Wheeler). 
Yellow-throated Vireos were observed feed- 
ing young at Pistakee Lake (Beecher). .A 
pair of Carolina Wrens visited the Oak Hills 
bird-banding station on July 9 (Labahn). 

Several very unusual records turned up 
during the summer. Frank A. Pitelka, at La 
Grange, found a pair of Mourning Warblers 
in attendance on a young Cowbird, with 
food in their bills. The birds were seen on 
July 14, 15, 16, 17, and 20 and the record was 
confirmed by A. M. Bailey. This constitutes 
the first nesting of the species for the region. 
A Horned Grebe was also seen at La Grange 
in July by Pitelka but there was no evidence 
of nesting. 

A White Pelican was reported from Edith- 
ton Beach on June 29 (E. Wright). 

Five Arkansas Kingbirds were seen at 
Edithton Beach during June. Unfortunately, 
the enthusiasm of collectors precluded the 
possibility of the establishment of a breeding 
record.—Rupyerp Bourton, Field Museum 
of Natural History, Chicago, Ill. 


Minnesota Region.—June continued cool 
until the final week when there began a long 
period of hot weather, which has lasted 
until the present time. July was an abnor- 
mally hot month with temperatures in the 
nineties almost daily. The humidity was 
exceptionally high, with frequent rains. The 
heat and humidity combined favored the 
development of rust and the promised big 
wheat returns suffered severely. The north- 
eastern part of the state was, as usual, much 
cooler, and along the Lake Superior shore 
temperatures were often low enough for 
fires and warm clothing while the rest of the 
state sweltered in torrid heat. 

The impressions of those who have been 
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much afield, and who have had past ex- 
perience, are that the summer birds are be- 
coming steadily fewer—rather markedly so 
this year, due, perhaps, to the effects of the 
recent droughts. Certain species, notably 
the Scarlet Tanager, Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak, Lark Sparrow, Vesper Sparrow, 
Horned Lark, the Vireos, Bluebird, Orioles, 
Northern Yellow-throat, and many others 
are much less numerous than they were 
twenty-five years ago. The Robin seems to 
be holding its own and the Grackle and 
Mourning Dove are increasing. This is in 
accord with Allan Brooks’ experience in 
British Columbia, as stated in a recent issue 
of Birp-Lore. 

Mr. and Mrs. Swedenborg and Dr. Prosser, 
of Minneapolis, spent the last week of June 
in Cook County, in the extreme northeastern 
corner of the state. They reported seeing 
several families of Red-breasted Nuthatches, 
the young in some instances still being fed. 
An interesting discovery was the finding of 
a dozen or more nests of the Olive-backed 
Thrush, which showed this bird to be much 
more frequent there than it has been found to 
be elsewhere in northern Minnesota. Nests 
were found of the Magnolia, Myrtle, Black- 
burnian, and Canada Warblers. For the 
vicinity of Minneapolis Mr. Swedenborg 
reports the following notes: July 7, the first 
returning shore-birds—5O Least, 1 Soli- 
tary, and 5 Lesser Yellow-legs; 28th, first 
Pectorals, Semipalmated, and 1 Stilt Sand- 
piper; August 8, flock of 50 Pectoral. Late 
nestings were as follows: July 27, Barn 
Swallow's nest with 4 eggs and a Phoebe’s 
with 4 large young; 28th, nest of House 
Wren with 3 eggs and of a Rough winged 
Swallow with 3 large young; August 9, nest 
of Bluebird with 4 eggs. 

Mr. Rosenwinkel, of St. Paul, reports see- 
ing a Carolina Wren on May 30 at Wood- 
bury, Washington County, and a Magpie 
near Leech Lake, Cass County, on July 10. 
Summer records of the latter species are very 
rare. 

Robert and Le Roy Woodruff found a nest 
of the Arkansas Kingbird at Hackensack, 
Cass County, on June 29, a locality well 
within the Canadian Zone, where this bird is 
still very infrequent. So far as known to the 
writer this is the first definite record of its 
nesting in the evergreeg region of the state. 


Mr. C. E. Munns, of Wayzata, writes in 
regard toa large Martin ‘roost’ that formed 
in early August in the edge of the village, 
“Immense flocks gather each evening be- 
tween 6 and 8 o'clock and perch on the wires 
and trees about the Minnetonka Boat 
Works."’ These Swallow assemblages that 
form after the young are a-wing give the 
impression that the birds are about to depart 
for the South whereas the truth is that the 
birds do not leave until a month or more 
later, spending the intervening time feeding 
by day over lakes and marshes and roosting 
at night in the reeds and adjacent vegetation. 

S. C. Swanson's sons, of Goodhue County, 
send a considerable list of migration and 
nesting dates for the period preceding the 
present one and state that Cerulean Warblers 
were seen there again this year. Records of 
this southern species are becoming more fre- 
quent and at least two nesting areas are 
under observation—one at Lake Minne- 
tonka, Hennepin County, and one in a bit of 
basswood forest at Linwood Lake in north- 
eastern Anoka County. At the latter place 
several nests were located this year by Dr. 
Prosser and others, and when the writer 
visited the locality with the bird class on 
May 24, a number of males were singing in 
the tree-tops. It would appear that they 
prefer basswood forests. 

At a recent meeting of the State Conserva- 
tion Commission it was decided to abide by 
the Federal regulations in regard to Duck 
shooting, but the daily limit on Jack Snipe 
was reduced to 10 instead of 15; the Mourn- 
ing Dove was placed on the protected list for 
the first time; open seasons for both Chickens 
and the Quail in certain counties were pro- 
vided, which seems questionable under 
existing conditions. There will be no legal 
Ruffed Grouse shooting this fall as this bird 
is in one of its depressed periods. 

This state was strongly for a closed season 
on Ducks this year and is, of course, disap- 
pointed, but most of us are willing to assume 
that Mr. Darling found such action impossi- 
ble under the conflicting and warring factions 
with which he had to contend. What was 
done was a long step in the right direction 
and the restrictions imposed will result in a 
great falling off in the ‘kill’ in this area 
at least. 

An effort to have a special closed season on 
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Ducks in Minnesota was made by certain 
members of the Midwest Conservation Alli- 
ance, which had expressed its wishes for a 
general closed season in a huge petition sub- 
mitted to the President of the United States 
but, as was to be expected, it failed because 
of vigorous opposition of sportsmen who 
felt that it would not be fair to thus single 
out one state.—Tuos. S. Roperts, Museum of 
Natural History, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Louis Region.—The weather during 
the entire period has been normal, except for 
overabundance of rains and washouts, up to 
about August 1, since when a long, humid 
heat-wave has continued, interspersed, but 
unrelieved, by occasional rains. 

So many of our bird observers have been 
away for the summer that there is little to 
report, outside of the fact that Hawks are, 
unquestionably, scarce. Whether it is the 
outspoken hostile attitude so freely ex- 
pressed against these birds, whether they are 
getting more wary of the sight of man with 
his ever-ready shotgun, or whether the 
annua] slaughter along the great migratory 
Hawk Highway, is affecting the Hawk 
situation in Missouri is a question, but the 
Hawks are not in evidence. Even the little 
Sparrow Hawk, rather common in Webster 
Groves and elsewhere, has not been seen as 
often as usual. Mr. Jenner, at Fayette, re- 
ports that he has not sighted a single Hawk; 
Mr. Moore, Lebanon, reports field-trip after 
field-trip—but no Hawks. Mr. Bright, 
Richmond, states that he has seen fewer 
Hawks than ever before. The Snowy Egrets, 
that were such welcome sights in unusual 
places a year ago, have been rarely seen or 
heard from this season, and it begins to look 
as though the terrific drought and search for 
water-holes was the sole cause for their com- 
ing so far north last year. 

Mr. Jenner mentions Grackles flocking as 
early as July 1, and unusually large flocks of 
Red-wings and Meadowlarks August 6; that 
the Blue Grosbeaks are again common, and 
that he, with Mr. Baskett, observed the 
Yellow-headed Blackbird at Fayette, with 
indications that these birds may have been 
breeding there. This, coupled with the fact 
that Yellow-headed Blackbirds were seen in 
early spring at Ha-ha-tonka Lake, near the 
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Lake-of-the-Ozarks in central Missouri, and 
apparently nesting there, strengthens the 
belief that these birds may be drifting east- 
ward in their breeding-range, as they 
had never been reported in these regions 
previously. 

Mr. Moore, Lebanon, reports that the Blue 
Heron colony on the Gasconade were using 
6 to 8 nests on July 19, with young out on the 
limbs, their nesting stage apparently about 
two weeks later than last year. No Black 
and White Warblers were seen since the 
spring migration period, although plentiful 
all summer a year ago; Bob-whites, while 
few, have shown more increase than might 
be expected after the previous year's short- 
age; Killdeer nesting about as usual; nesting 
Nighthawks more than last year. 

An unusual incident in foster parentage 
came to Mr. Hubbard's notice at Rolla. With 
a Bluebird box set in the midst of a large 
rose-bush at the back door of the house, a 
pair of Brown Thrashers started building 
near the fringe of the vine, changed plans 
and built directly back of the box, starting 
to lay when the Bluebirds hatched. Hearing 
the hunger-call of the fledglings, they in- 
vestigated, looked in the box, and started to 
the young ones; after that four adults looked 
after them, the Thrashers abandoning their 
own nest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Satterthwait, Webster 
Groves, in their bird-banding work found in 
their trap a Blue Jay that appeared to be 
moulting and could not fly, but on investiga- 
tion found the wings to be definitely clipped. 
Also, Blue Jays captured on July 25 and 
August 5, both singing in the trap as well 
as while in the gathering-cage. They 
reported unusual numbers of Rose-breasted 
Grosbeaks,mostly young, and heard Cuckoos 
singing in the night during July and August. 
And, incidentally, a lone Wood Thrush has 
been singing back of my home almost 
nightly long after dark, sometimes as late as 
8 o'clock, up to August 2.—StreriNnG Jonzs, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


Northwestern Oregon Region.—Fol- 
lowing the unusually dry months of April 
and May, the period covered by the present 
report has been one of intermittent rain, fair, 
and unsettled weather conditions. Tempera- 
tures along the coast have been moderate, a 
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maximum of 80° being noted at Beaver, 
Tillamook County, on July 13. On this date, 
however, an all-time record of 105.7° was 
reached at Portland, and many other parts of 
the state experienced abnormally high 
temperatures. 

On June 15, I made a brief trip offshore 
from DePoe Bay, Lincoln County, chiefly 
for the purpose of obtaining data on migrat- 
ing Phalaropes. Reed W. Ferris, of Beaver, 
had found both the Northern and Red Phala- 
ropes numerous off DePoe Bay on May 31, 
the Northern and many of the Reds being in 
nuptial plumage. The date of my visit must 
have marked about the end of the migration 
period, however, as not over 12 to 15 of both 
species were seen. 

A small boy brought in a young Audubon 
Warbler, very wet, at Beaver, on July 1. The 
first broods of Tree and Northern Violet- 
green Swallows were also leaving the nests 
and some, at least, probably died from ex- 
posure, as the weather was very wet and 
unfavorable for young birds. 

On July 10, Mr. Ferris visited Haystack 
Rock, off the Tillamook County coast, where 
he banded 600 young Western Gulls. Very 
few nests with eggs or small young were 
noted except on the lower ledges where the 
first nests had doubtless been molested. More 
Farallon Cormorants than usual were noted 
on the rock. 

Mr. Noah Richards reported a very large 
flock of Western Sandpipers at Bay Ocean, 
on July 15. On July 17, I was able to get on 
Parrot Rock, near Netarts. Several young 
Tufted Puffins were examined, varying in 
size from very small downies to large young 
which had already acquired the white under- 
parts of the juvenal plumage. A single Fork- 
tailed Petrel was found, sitting on a well- 
incubated egg a few inches from a Beal's 
Petrel in the same burrow. The latter species 
far outnumbered the former in the colonies 
that I have examined. No young Beal's 
Petrels were noted but incubation of the eggs 
varied from ‘fresh to far advanced. Other 
midsummer records of nests containing fresh 
eggs include the following, all found at 
Tillamook: Western Wood Pewee, June 22; 
California Yellow Warbler, July 3; Cedar 
Waxwing, July 9; Western Flycatcher (2 
nests), and Black-throated Gray Warbler, 
July 11; Barn Swallow, July 18. 


The California Brown Pelican, a single 
individual of which was observed at Netarts 
on July 6, was again recorded when 4 were 
seen on July 23. A Bittern, which he thought 
was a bird of the year, was seen July 24 by 
H. M. Dubois at Delake, on the coast of 
Lincoln County. On July 25, a few Least 
Sandpipers were noted on the bay side of the 
Netarts sandspit and a flock of several dozén 
Northwestern Coast Heron flushed from 
trees at the edge of the spit. A number of 
Ravens were feeding on dead young Cali- 
fornia Murres. 

On August 3 I spent several hours on the 
ocean off DePoe Bay. Sooty Shearwaters 
were abundant and a very few Pink-footed 
Shearwaters were noted about 6 miles off- 
shore. Other birds recorded were 2 Pacific 
Fulmars, I Rhinocerous Auklet, a Jaeger 
(sp.?) and a few Phalaropes. The latter were 
probably all Northern; at least no Reds were 
positively identified. A number of Cali- 
fornia Murres, with young in tow, were also 
observed. 

Early in the morning of August 6, Mr. 
Ferris made a boat-trip from Cape Kiawanda 
and Haystack Rock to Cape Lookout, a 
distance of about 12 miles, and returned late 
in the afternoon. Early in the day many 
Sooty Shearwaters were noted on the water, 
feeding, and on the return trip thousands of 
the birds were seen flying in a northerly di- 
rection. Northern Phalaropes were common 
along the tide-rip a mile offshore. Young 
Baird's and Brandt’s Cormorants were well 
grown but some were still on the nests. Many 
young Murres were in the water but the 
majority of the young birds were still on the 
ledges. Few very young Murres were seen. 

August 12, I again visited the Netarts 
sandspit. Shore-birds were scarce on the 
ocean beach, but on the bay side about 25 
Least Sandpipers fed at the edge of the mud- 
flat at low tide and others were noted in the 
tall marsh grass where also was seen a single 
Northern Phalarope. A large mixed flock of 
shore-birds on the mud-flats contained per- 
haps 1,000 Western Sandpipers, several Least 
Sandpipers, 1 Pectoral Sandpiper, 15 Semi- 
palmated Plover, and a dozen Long-billed 
Dowitchers. 

At the close of this period, a Barn Swallow 
at Beaver is feeding its young, still in the 
nest. Other Swallows, Tree, Cliff and North- 
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ern Violet-green, both young and old, so 
abundant earlier in the summer, have long 
since left the vicinity of their nesting-sites 
and are seldom seen. Twenty years ago the 
Barn Swallow was extremely rare in this 
region; now at least one pair may be found 
on nearly every farm. The Purple Martin, 
also unknown here a few years ago, is in- 
creasing in numbers, several pairs having 
been noted in Tillamook County in July. 
Avex. Wacker, Tillamook, Ore 


San Francisco Region.—Again the mid- 
summer months have passed with a low 
ratio of either foggy or hot days and no 
rainy ones. Heavy rains during early April 
have been the cause of noticeable scarcity in 
early broods of our resident birds, but the 
midsummer nesting has apparently made up 
for these early losses. Two species, however, 
have been conspicuously scarce in suitable 
territory—the Yellow Warbler and Cassin’s 
Vireo. After many years of absence from the 
University Campus in Berkeley the Cliff 
Swallows established nests and raised broods 
there this summer. 

From June 15 to July 1 the only evidence of 
movement of birds was a record of 9 North- 
ern Phalaropes seen on June 15 in Golden 
Gate Park by Commander and Mrs. Par- 
menter—probably the last of the northward 
migration. A month later, on July 19, they 
found a thousand of these birds near the 
bridges over the southern end of the bay— 
the beginning of the southward migration. 
The dearth of shore-birds continued during 
the interval, except for a few flocks of Sand- 
pipers and some 200 Western Willets seen on 
July 2. On July 16 a Black Turnstone ap- 
peared at the Cliff House Rocks, and on July 
19 the following species were seen: Black- 
bellied Plover, 10; Hudsonian Curlew, 1; 
Western Willets, 1,000; Greater Yellow-legs, 
3; Western, Least, and Red-backed Sand- 
pipers, 1,000; Long-billed Dowitchers, 29. 
Surf Birds were first seen on July 21 and Wan- 
dering Tattlers on July 26; on August 6, 12 
Semipalmated Plover, 10 Knots, and 500 
Marbled Godwits were also present. Perhaps 
from nesting-grounds within the state came 
the flocks of 30 to 50 White Pelicans seen 
after July 2, the few American Egrets after 
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July 19, the two large flocks of Avocets 
July 2and 19. In addition to these is a record 
of Shearwaters (sp.?), 1,000 on August 3 and 
200 on the 5th, and a Parasitic Jaeger near 
the Cliff House on the Sth. Heermann’s 
Gulls, those wanderers from the South, have 
been seen in increasing numbers since June 27. 
The maximum number of Caspian Terns seen 
near the southern bridges was 59 and of 
Forster's Terns 30. There have been no 
reports of Least Terns north of Moss Landing 
in Monterey County. 

A few records of the wandering of resident 
species outside their ordinary breeding terri- 
tories include: Ash-throated Flycatcher, 
June 14; Bullock's Oriole, July 13; and 
Cabanis’s Woodpecker July 12 to 16, near the 
writer's home in Strawberry Canyon. Also, 
a Western Belted Kingfisher at the Cliff 
House Rocks on July 19 and a Western Gnat- 
catcher near Land’s End on July 24 (Par- 
menter). On June 16 the members of the 
Audubon Association found a pair of Western 
Tanagers in the mountains of Marin County 
(breeding?). 

At the time of writing (August 13) some of 
our summer visiting birds are very inconspic- 
uous—Grosbeaks, Warblers, and Thrushes. 
Hummingbirds are very abundant, Anna's 
outnumbering Allen's. There are many 
broods of Quail of all ages from downy young 
to nearly grown birds. Birds of the year of 
the following species are beginning to sing: 
Vigors's Wren, California Thrasher, and 
Wren-Tit. 

A last-minute report from Carmel by Mr. 
Williams contains these items: 2 American 
Egrets, June 18; 4 Semipalmated Plover, July 
26; no Phalaropes during July, 1 Wilson's on 
August 4, 1 Northern on August 12; Shear- 
waters flying south in a continuous stream 
June 18; 1 to 6 Baird's Sandpipers, July 30 to 
August 11; 2 Jaegers (sp.?), August 12; 1 
(im.) Sabine’s Gull, August 12; large colony 
of Least Terns, June 16, young flying August 
12; 20 downy young Brown Pelicans on Bird 
Island, July 11; a Canyon Wren singing close 
to the water at Pt. Lobos, July 27; 3 Black 
Swifts at Pt. Lobos, July 11; Western Grass- 
hopper Sparrow, June 20 (third season in 
this locality).—Amexia S. Aten, Berkeley, 
Calif. 
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FEED THE WILD BIRDS NOW 


“Staper”’ 


—A suet-server—on your trees 
will keep wild birds near 
your home. Decorative, well- 
built, 7 in. x 5 in. Green or 
dark stain. Postpaid, 


$1.00 EACH 


ALDEN PROCTOR 


Box 65B Pleasantville, N. Y. 


INSURANCE 
George S. White & Co. 


NC. 
Brokers to 


The National Association of 
Audubon Societies 
Telephone: Beekman 3-4944 
116 JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Fall Planting 


By planting this fall, you take advan- 
tage of the very low prices. 


SPECIAL $5.00 OFFER 


1 Hicks’ Japanese Yew, 114 to 


Ns cals ca winiaeeandd aie $2.50 
1 Japanese Yew (Flat form), Vz, 

ft. spread 
1 Dwarf Japanese Yew, 1 to tie 

ft. spread 


HICKS NURSERIES is well equipped to 
serve your entire landscape needs. There 
are 400 acres of choice plants from which 
to choose. This fall, we offer exceptional 
bargains in Evergreens for house founda- 
tion, group or screen planting. 


Large Tree-Moving a Specialty 


HICKS NURSERIES, INC. 
Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 


Established « Telephone { 67 
1853 Westbury | 68 


**There has been no finer writ- 
ing than this in years.”°—Mark 
Van Doren, N.Y. Herald Tribune 


**A rare unclassifiable book that 
somehow touches the secret of 
a continent.’’—John Chamber- 


lain, N. Y. Times 
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A SALUTE TO 
JOHN JAMES AUDUBON 


by DONALD 
CULROSS PEATTIE 


“A glowing tribute .. . a fine and stirring 
and singularly lovely book, this, a book to 
warm the hearts of the people who know 
what it is about, which does not include 
ever note, more’s the _ pity.’’— Herschel 
Brickell, N. Y. Post. 


“Brings alive John James Audubon as biog- 
raphies ten times its size and fifty times its 
detail fail to do. It is the spiritual reality of 
Audubon, of all men who really love nature, 
that Donald Peattie has distilled in his 
‘salute.’ And in that distilling he has re- 
counted a true love story which for tender- 
ness and stre ngth and beaut is as rare in 
literature as it is in love.” “Chicago Tribune. 


$2.50 


Now in its second large printing 


An Almanac for Moderns 


By Donald Culross Peattie. *‘One of 
the finest books of our time.”’ N.Y. 
Post. Illustrated, $3.00 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 


When writing advertisers, 


mention Bird-Lore 


. Brings the Birds 


A most convenient device 
for suet and other solid foods. 
Prevents waste. Lasts for 
years. Tested and approved 
by the birds. Sold by odien 
Seed and Garden Equipment 
Stores or direct from Meriden. 
Three for $1. 40 cts. each. 


_ Send 10c for illustrated catalogue 
of Bishop Rustic Bird-Houses and Feeders 


WELLES L. BISHOP 
| 125 Murdock Ave. Meriden, Conn. 
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The Bishop F ood Basket | 


| 
Is Your Estate 
a Bird Sanctuary? 


EXPERIENCED FIELD NATURALIST desires posi- 
tion as working superintendent. 
| Interest and effort to include ornamental horticul- 
ture, forestry, and insect control. Desirable wild 
life can be readily increased through my methods. 
Especially well qualified to tutor children in 
Nature Stupy, making your estate of greater 
interest and value to them. References. 
SALARY OF SECONDARY CONSIDERATION 
LESTER W. SMITH 


Street Newton Center, Mass. 


31 Knowles 


Subscribe Now to... 


HAPPY DAYS 


624 PAGES FOR $1.00 


That’s what you get—24 pages each 
week for 26 weeks—when you order 
a six months’ subscription to Happy 
Days, authorized weekly publication 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


If you’re interested in forestry, in 
conservation, in erosion control—and 
in the activities and achievements of 
500,000 men working in the national 
parks and forests—you'll enjoy every 
issue of Happy Days. 


Send for sample copies free 
ow 


HAPPY DAYS 


Daily News Building 
Washington, D.C. 


For All Bird-lovers 


WILD BIRDS 
AT HOME 


By Francis Hobart Herrick 


“A record of the details of nest life of | Thi 
typical American birds which must be ] 
recognized as standard. Embellished with | 
superb photography.’’— Philadelphia In- 
quirer. Over 100 photographs, and numer- | 
ous drawings and diagrams. $4.00. 


Also by Dr. Herrick—THE AMERICAN | 
EAGLE. A Study in Natural and Civil | 
History. Elaborately illustrated. $3.50. 

} 


A GUIDE TO 
BIRD SONGS 


By Aretas A. Saunders 


“The author is able to picture the pitch, 
time, loudness quality and even phonetics 
of all bird songs. There has been nothing 
like his key to bird songs yet available.”— 
N. Y. Sun. $2.50. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
35 East 32nd Street, New York 


‘PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. Ine. 


When writing advertisers, 


mention Bird-Lore 


FINE | 
ENGRAVINGS 


FAITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS 
IN BOTH BLACK 
AND WHITE, AND COLOR 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
BOTH DAY AND NIGHT 
FULLY SUPERVISED 
BY EXPERTS 


CHROMATIC — 


